


Occultism divides the ‘“‘creators” into twelve classes, of which four have reached 
“liberation” to the end of the “great age;’’ the fifth is ready to reach it, but still re- 
mains active on the intellectual planes, while seven are still under direct karmic law. 
These last act on the man-bearing globes of our chain. 

Among other arts and sciences, the ancients—ay, as an heirloom from the Atlan- 
teans—had those of astronomy and symbolism, which included the knowledge of the 


Zodiac. As already explained, the whole of antiquity believed, with good reason, that 
humanity and its races are all intimately connected with the planets, and these with 
the zodiacal signs. The whole world’s history is recorded in the latter. 
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THE ZODIAC. 
 « 


N the three preceding articles on the zodiac the difference 
between the movable and the stationary signs has been set 
forth: that whereas the movable signs symbolize the periods 
of manifestation which in the ‘‘Secret Doctrine”’ are called 

rounds, or manvantaras, the stationary signs stand for the per- 
petual law and design according to which all such manifestations 
are involved, developed and progress toward final attainment. 
We have also had a general view of the working out of the plan 
of the rounds and of the races. The present article will deal 
with this our present fourth round, or period of evolution, ac- 
cording to the signs of the zodiac, with references from the 
‘*Secret Doctrine.’’ 

The stationary zodiac, as we know it, represents twelve 

great orders, creators, powers or forces through space, gov- 











erned by great intelligences, by and through whom cosmic mat- 
ter is transformed into systems of worlds and beings, which 
beings come into existence by the planetary chains, are educated 
and developed through the races as represented by the signs, 
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and who pass on to enjoy the attainment or fulfill a self-ap- 
pointed duty which their degree of intelligence directs, or to go 
around the wheel again. 


Vol. II., p. 81. Occultism divides the ‘‘creators into twelve classes, of which four 
have reached “‘liberation’”’ to the end of the “great age,’ the fifth is ready to reach it, 
but still remains active on the intellectual planes, which Seven are still under direct 
karmic law. These last act on the man-bearing globes of our chain. 


Four of these great orders have passed through all experi- 
ence which it was possible for them to obtain below the line of 
manifestation, and they have little to do with ordinary humanity. 
A fifth order is directly concerned with humanity, in that they 
are the leaders and teachers who remain to show to human egos 
the way and to help them on to attain individual immortality. 
This class or order is ready to pass on, but will do so only when 
the now incarnated egos have sufficiently developed to take their 
places and to help less advanced egos on the cyclic uphill path. 
The order of intelligences which thus remain to help the human 
egos still in bondage to ignorance are represented by the sign 
capricorn (V§), the mysterious tenth sign of the zodiac. Con- 
nected with and relating to this sign are numerous references in 
the mythologies and legends of all peoples. These myths and 
legends are that a dual being, who was part fish, part man, 
known as Makara, Matsya, Dagon, Oannes, and by other names, 
would, as a man-fish, leave his native element to come among 
men and teach them. This man-fish, it is said, revealed to men 
the laws of life, the lines along which their civilizations were to 
be built up and developed, and the purpose of life. Capricorn 
(V§) is the sign of individuality, having attained which the 
human fulfills his obligations to others and becomes a god. 


Vol. II., p. 85. 

Between man and the animal—whose monads, or jivas, are fundamentally identi- 
cal—there is the impassable abyss of mentality and self-consciousness. What is hu- 
man mind in its higher aspect, whence comes it, if it be not a portion of the essence— 
and, in some rare cases of incarnation the very essence—of a higher being; one from 
a higher and divine plane? Can man—a god in the animal form—be the product of 
material nature by evolution alone, even as is the animal, which differs from man in 
external shape, but by no means in the materials of its physical fabric, and is in- 
formed by the same, though undeveloped, monad—seeing that the intellectual poten- 
tialities of the two differ as the sun does from the glow-worm? And what is it that 
creates such difference, unless man is an animal plus a living god within his physical 
shell? 


Vol. II., p. 279. 

The doctrine teaches that the only difference between animate and inanimate ob- 
jects on earth, between an animal and a human frame, is that in some the various 
“fires” are latent, and in others they are active. The vital fires are in all things and 
not an atom is devoid of them. But no animal has the three higher “principles” 
awakened in him; they are simply potential, latent, and thus non-existing. And s0 
would the animal frames of men be to this day, had they been left as they came out 
from the bodies of their progenitors, whose shadows they were, to grow, unfolded 
only by the powers and forces imminent in matter. 
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Vol. II., pp. 280, 281. 


The third race was preeminently the bright ‘‘shadow,” at first, of the gods, whom 
tradition exiles on to the earth after the allegorical war in heaven. This became. 
still more allegorical on earth, for it was the war between spirit and matter. This 
war will last till the inner and divine man adjusts his outer terrestrial self to his 
own spiritual nature. Till then the dark and fierce passions of that self will be at 
eternal feud with his master, the divine man. But the animal will be tamed one day, 
because its nature will be changed, and harmony will reign once more between the 


two as before the “fall,” when even mortal man was “created” by the elements and 
was not born. 


Aquarius («7 ), pisces (* ), aries (P) and taurus ( & ) char- 
acterize the four orders who have reached liberation and passed 
beyond the human state. Aquarius («) represents the cosmic 
divine soul which wells up as the I-am-thou-and-thou-art-I prin- 
ciple in humanity, and which prompts all acts of unselfish love— 
which sees and feels and acts for others as though all was one 
self. 

Pisces (>) is the silent, the passionless, the all-comprehen- 
sive will, who is the source of ali power and who grants to every 
creature the power to act according to its development and its 
capacity to act. The passionless power is the path which man 
must discover in himself if he is to win his immortality and 
become all-knowing, all-loving, all-powerful, and all-conscious. 

Aries (%) symbolizes all-consciousness—the immutable, 
changeless, permanent, one reality. To humanity it is the 
Higher Self. To speak about it in terms of absoluteness is all 
that may be done, for any attempt to describe it seems only to 
bewilder and confuse. But one may aspire to it, and according 
to his aspiration he will become conscious of its all-presence. 

Taurus (& ), motion, is the law. The ‘‘ever-existent,’’ the 
‘fancient of the ancients,’’ the unmanifested ‘‘logos,’’ the 
‘‘word,’’ are terms by which it has been named by the seers, by 
sages, and by those who have become one with it, and who are 
known as ‘‘saviors,’’ or ‘‘divine incarnations.’’ By whatever 
name, it is taurus (¥& ), motion, who starts gemini (IT), sub- 
stance, into action, and who causes the homogeneous substance 
to differentiate itself into duality, spirit-matter, and to emanate 
all germs of spirit-matter and all entities which it had received 
into itself at the close of the past evolution. Taurus (8 ), mo- 
tion, is the law which is destiny, in that it causes all things to 
take up and carry on their development from the point at which 
they left it off when pralaya, the great periodic night, overtook 
them. Thus the four orders of the zodiac who have passed beyond 
human development are depicted by their respective signs, as 
well as is the fifth, who is at present concerned with humanity. 
There remains one order, gemini (II), substance, above the line 
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of manifestation, and another order, cancer (95), breath, which 
is on the line—being above as well as below it. 

Gemini (II), substance, is the source from which all has 
come or will come. It is the root of nature, from which nature, 
matter, has its origin. Non-intelligent in itself, it is the pri- 
mordial stuff which, under the guidance of and used by intelli- 
gences, becomes intelligent by its passage through all phases of 
matter and manifestation. 

It now becomes necessary to speak of the sign cancer (95), 
breath, and how our fourth round and its races were developed. 
At the close of any manvantara, or round, certain entities of that 
manifestation—in the ‘‘Secret Doctrine’’ they are called the 
‘‘sishta,’’ or seed—attain freedom from the necessity of repeat- 
ing their experiences. Such was the case at the close of the last 
manvantara. Some of the egos who took part in that manvan- 
tara graduated; that is to say, they graduated from their class, 
attained to their individuality, and were initiated into the higher 
order of aquarius (<). Other egos of the same course and 
term failed to attain their individuality when the term ended. 
Of those who had attained some pledged themselves to help and 
teach the entities of the following term. 

It follows, therefore, that there were two classes of beings 
who took part in ushering in the early races of our fourth round. 
One of these two classes were those who had attained freedom 
and immortality in the past round and who of their own choice 
had determined to remain and help those who had failed to 
attain. The other class was made up of those who had failed. 
The first class, the great teachers, stimulated and encouraged 
the second class in the duties to be performed by them when the 
third race should be in existence. The first race gave indepen- 
dent existence to the new matter which was to be used in the 
round. They, the great teachers, caused bodies to be provided 
for the different grades of that class who had failed. This was 
the first root race which passed through its periods of seven. 
This race, with its subdivisions, was spherical in form and 
graded in the degrees of intelligence which they had developed 
in the past period of evolution. The first race furnished the 
ideal and pattern of what was to be and will be developed by the 
races to follow during the remainder of the present fourth round. 
This first race did not live on the earth, but in a sphere surround- 
ing the earth. The characteristic of this spherical first race was 
breath. They created by breath, they lived by breath, they gave 
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form to creatures through breath, they separated by breath, they 
energized forms by breath, they transformed energy through 
breath, and they were individualized as breaths. This first race 
did not die, as did the races which followed. 
Vol. Il., p. 121. 

The first race of men were, then, simply the images, the astral doubles, of their 
fathers, who were the pioneers, or the most progressed entities from a preceding 
though lower sphere, the shell of which is now our moon. But even this shell is all- 


potential, for, the moon having generated the earth, its phantom, attracted by mag- 
netic affinity, sought to form its first inhabitants, the pre-human monsters. 


Vol. II., p. 90. 


STANZA IV., SLOKA 14. THE SEVEN HOSTS, THE WILL-BORN LORDS, PRO- 


PELLED BY THE SPIRIT OF LIFE-GIVING, SEPARATE MEN FROM THEMSELVES, 
EACH ON HIS OWN ZONE. 


They threw off their ‘‘shadows’”’ or astral bodies—if such an ethereal being as a 
“lunar spirit’? may be supposed to rejoice in an astral, besides a hardly tangible body. 
In another commentary it is said that the ancestors breathed out the first man, as 
Brahma is explained to have breathed out the suras, or gods, when they became 
asuras (from asu, breath). In a third it is said that they, the newly-created men, 


were the “shadows of the shadows.” 

The first race gave birth to the second race by emanations 
of breaths from themselves, which emanations were similar to 
their own spherical forms; and the first race, together with these 
its emanations, set into action another sphere, the life sphere, 
the matter of which sphere is differentiated substance, spirit- 
matter. This matter moved in eurrents, vortices and orbits, 
within its sphere of action. The characteristic of the second 
race was life. It was breathed into existence by breath, and it 
lived on its own property of life which is that force from which 
our electricity comes. This life race, taking the form given it 
by its parent breaths, continued its existence in these forms in 
its first and second periods, which were its sub-races. In its 
third period it became elongated in form; in its later periods 
the early forms diminished in size and continued themselves by 
budding or putting forth from themselves shoots and gradually 
transforming themselves into the new shoots. Phases of plant 
life illustrate the process of budding and thus propagating a 
species, but, whereas the parent plant continues its life, it differs 
from the second race in that the second race passed into and 
disappeared into its own progeny. 

Vol. II., pp. 122, 123. 

STANZA V., SLOKA 19. THE SECOND RACE (WAS) THE PRODUCT BY BUD- 
DING AND EXPANSION, THE A-SEXUAL FROM THE SEXLESS. THUS WAS, O 
LANOO, THE SECOND RACE PRODUCED. 

What will be most contested by scientific authorities is this a-sexual race, the 
second, the fathers of the ‘‘sweat-born”’ so-called, and perhaps still more the third 
race, the ‘“‘egg-born”’ androgynes. These two modes of procreation are the most diffi- 
cult to comprehend, especially for the Western mind. It is evident that no explana- 
tion can be attempted for those who are not students of occult metaphysics. Euro- 


pean language has no words to express things which nature repeats no more at this 


stage of evolution, things which therefore can have no meaning for the materialist 
But there are analogies. 
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Vol. II., p. 124. 


The early second (root) race were the fathers of the ‘“‘sweat-born’’; the later second 
(root) race were ‘“‘sweat-born’”’ themselves. 


This passage from the commentary refers to the work of evolution from the be- 
ginning of a race to its close. The ‘“‘sons of yoga,’’ or the primitive astral race, had 
seven stages of evolution racially, or collectively; as every individual being in it had, 
and has now. It is not Shakespeare only who divided the ages of man into a series 
of seven, but nature herself. Thus the first sub-races of the second race were born 
at first by the process described on the law of analogy; while the last began grad- 
ually, pari passu with the evolution of the human body, to be formed otherwise. The 


process of reproduction had seven stages also in each race, each covering aeons 
of time. 


Vol. IL, p. 146. 


STANZA VI., SLOKA 23. THE SELF-BORN WERE THE CHHAYAS, THE 


SHADOWS FROM THE BODIES OF THE SONS OF TWILIGHT. NEITHER WATER 
NOR FIRE COULD DESTROY THEM. 


This verse cannot be understood without the help of the commentaries. It means 
that the first root-race, the “shadows” of the progenitors, could not be injured, or 
destroyed by death. Being so ethereal and so little human in constitution, they could 
not be affected by any element—fiood or fire. But their ‘“‘sons,’’ the second root-race, 
could be and were so destroyed. As the progenitors merged wholly in their own astral 
bodies, which were their progeny, s0 that progeny was absorbed in its descendants, 
the “‘sweat-born.”’ These were the second humanity—composed of the most hetero- 
eneous gigantic semi-human monsters—the first attempts of material nature at 
building human bodies. The ever-blooming lands (Greenland, among others), of the 
second continent were transformed, successively, from edens with their eternal spring, 
into hyperborean hades. This transformation was due to the displacement of the 
great waters of the globe, to oceans changing their beds; and the bulk of the second 
race perished in this first great throe of the evolution and consolidation of the globe 
during the human period. Of such great cataclysms there have already been four. 
And we may expect a fifth for ourselves in due course of time. 


The third race was created by the second race. The breath 
forms of the breath race breathed into the later life race and 
awoke the dual life force within the bodies of the life race, and 
these bodies put forth new forms similar to themselves. These 
new forms were the beginnings of the third race, and were dis- 
tinctive from their parents, the second race, in that the dual 
forces were more perfectly expressed in their forms, and that 
the sphere with which they were surrounded gradually disap- 
peared or was transformed into the dual force now working 
within the form instead of outside it. This form gradually be- 
came human in its second period, but without the distinctiveness 
of sex. At the end of the third period its dual energy took form 
and was born from its parents, and this form had the organs of 
-both sexes in one. This development was carried on by these 
early races under the direction of the great teachers of the first 
race. At this point it became the duty of the second class of the 
first race, before mentioned, who had failed in the previous evo- 
lution, to incarnate and thus to perform the double duty of light- 
ing up with mind the forms into which they incarnated, and of 
qualifying and taking their degree which they had before failed 
to take. Some of these incarnated, passed through the develop- 
ment necessary, illuminated the forms into which they had incar- 
nated, and became the teachers of that third race. The dual 
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sexed bodies separated into sexes; that is to say, the dual sex 
characteristics became inoperative in one of the functions and 
operative in the opposite function in the same body. In some of 
the bodies the masculine sex became the dominant functionating 
sex, and in the other bodies the female sex remained as the 
dominant feature. Of the second class of the first race some 
incarnated; others would not, as they saw the dangers to which 
they would be subject and preferred to remain where they were 
in the breath sphere. Others, again, only partially incarnated, 
wishing to partake of the sensations of the animal bodies, but 
also desiring the joys of their own state. In this third race were 
enacted the transformations through which the fourth race also 
passed, through some portions of which our present fifth race 
has passed, and to which it must develop. The more advanced 
entities who had incarnated remained with the third race during 
its earlier periods after the development of the forms into male 
and female bodies. But as the less advanced egos incarnated in 
the remaining forms, or refused to so incarnate, these incarna- 
tions and forms became gross and still more gross and sensual, 
and the bodies provided were not fit habitations for the teach- 
ers; and as the humanity became more degraded they lost the 
ability to see, and they even refused to receive instruction from 


their teachers, the gods. The gods then withdrew from 
humanity. 
Vol. II., pp. 173, 174, 175. 


First come the self-existent on this earth. They are the “spiritual lives’’ pro- 
jected by the absolute will and law, at the dawn of every rebirth of the worlds. These 
lives are the divine ‘“‘shishta’’ (the seed-manus, or the prajapatis and the pitris). 

From these proceed: 

1. The first race, the ‘‘self-born,’’ which are the (astral) shadows of their pro- 
genitors. The body was devoid of all understanding (mind, intelligence, and will). 
The inner Being (the Higher Self, or monad), though within the earthly frame, was 
unconnected with it. The link, the manas, was not there as yet. 

2. From the first (race) emanated the second, called the ‘‘sweat-born” and the 
“‘boneless.’’ This is the second root-race, endowed by the preservers (rakshasas) and 
the incarnating gods (the asuras and kumaras) with the first primitive and weak spark 
(the germ of intelligence.) ... 

And from these in turn proceeds: 

3. The third root-race, the ‘‘two-fold’’ (androgynes). The first races thereof are 
shells, till the last is ‘“‘inhabited’’ (i. e., informed) by the dhyanis. 

The second race, as stated above, being also sexless, evolved out of itself, at its 
beginning, the third, androgyne race by an analogous, but already more complicated 
process. As described in the commentary, the very earliest of that race were: 

Vol. Il., p. 183 

The third race had thus created the so-called ‘“‘sons of will and yoga,’ or the 
“‘ancestors’’—the spiritual forefathers—of all the subsequent and present arhats, or 
mahatmas, in a truly immaculate way. They were indeed created, not begotten, as 
were their brethren of the fourth race, who were generated sexually after the separa- 
tion of sexes, the “fall of man.’’ For creation is but the result of will acting on 
phenomenal matter, the calling forth out of it the primordial divine light and eternal 
life. They were the ‘“‘holy seed grain’’ of the future saviours of huamnity. 

Vol. II., p. 279. 

The third race fell—and created no longer; it begat its progeny. Being still mind- 
less at the period of separation, it begat, moreover, anomalous offspring, until its 
physiological nature had adjusted its instincts in the right direction. Like the “lords 
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gods’’ of the Bible, the ‘“‘sons of wisdom,’’ the dhyan chohans, had warned it to leave 
alone the fruit forbidden by nature; but the warning proved of no value. Men realized 
the unfitness—we must not say sin—of what they had done, only when too late; after 
the angelic monads from higher spheres had incarnated in, and endowed them with 
understanding. To that day they had remained simply physical, like the animals 
generated from them. For what is the distinction? 

Vol. II., p. 122. 

Evolutionary law compelled the lunar fathers to pass, in their monadic condition, 
through all the forms of life and being on this globe; but at the end of the third 
round, they were already human in their divine nature, and were thus called upon 
to become the creators of the forms destined to fashion the tabernacles of the less 
progressed monads, whose turn was to incarnate. 

Vol. II., p. 128. 

STANZA V., SLOKA 21. WHEN THE RACE BECAME OLD, THE OLD WATERS 
MIXED WITH THE FRESHER WATERS (A). WHEN ITS DROPS BECAME TUR- 
BID, THEY VANISHED AND DISAPPEARED IN THE NEW STREAM, IN THE HOT 
STREAM OF LIFE. THE OUTER OF THE FIRST BECAME THE INNER OF THE 
SECOND (B). THE OLD WING BECAME THE NEW SHADOW, AND THE SHADOW 
OF THE WING (C). 

(a) The old or primitive race merged in the second race, and became one with it. 

(b) This is the mysterious process of the transformation and evolution of man- 
kind. The material of the first forms—shadowy, ethereal, and negative—was drawn 
or absorbed into, and thus became the complement of the forms of the second race. 
The commentary explains this by saying that, as the first race was simply composed 
of the astral shadows of the creative progenitors, having of course neither astral nor 
physical bodies of its own—the race never died. Its ‘men’? melted gradually away, 
becoming absorbed in the bodies of their own “sweat-born”’ progeny, more solid than 
their own. The old form vanished and was absorbed by, disappeared in, the new 
form, more human and physical. There was no death in those days of a period more 
blissful than the golden age; but the first, or parent, material was used for the forma- 
tion of the new being, to form the body and even the inner or lower principles or 
bodies of the progeny. 

(c) When the “shadow” retires, i. e., when the astral body becomes covered with 
more solid flesh, man develops a physical body. The ‘“‘wing,’”’ or the ethereal form 
that produced its shadow and image, became the shadow of the astral body and its 
own progeny. The expression is queer and original. 

Vol. IL., p. 140. 

Stanza VI., Sloka 22 (b) This is a very curious statement as explained in the 
commentaries. To make it clear: The first race having created the second by ‘“bud- 
ding,’’ as explained above, the second race gives birth to the third—which itself is sep- 
arated into three distinct divisions, consisting of men differently procreated. The 
first two of these are produced by an oviparous method, presumably unknown to mod- 
ern natural history. While the early sub-races of the third humanity procreated their 
species by a kind of exudation of moisture or vital fluid, the drops of which coalescing 
formed an oviform ball—or shall we say egg—that served as an extraneous vehicle for 
the generation therein of a foetus and child, the mode of procreation by the later 
sub-races changed, in its results at all events. The little ones of the earlier sub- 
races were entirely sexless—shapeless even for all one knows; but those of the later 
sub-races were born androgynous. It is in the third race that the separation of sexes 
occurred. From being previously a-sexual, humanity became distinctly hermaphrodite 
or bi-sexual; and finally the man-bearing eggs began to give birth, gradually and 
almost imperceptibly in their evolutionary development, first, to beings in which one 
sex predominated over the other, and, finally, to distinct men and women. 

Vol. II., pp. 143, 144 

Thus the pristine bi-sexual unity of the human third root-race is an axiom in the 
Secret Doctrine. Its virgin individuals were raised to “‘gods,’’ because that race rep- 
resented their “divine dynasty.”” The moderns are satisfied with worshipping the 
male heroes of the fourth race, who created gods after their own sexual image, 
whereas the gods of primeval mankind were ‘‘male and female.” 

Vol. II., p. 284. : 

No sooner had the mental eye of man been opened to understanding than the third 
race felt itself one with the ever-present, as also the ever to be unknown and invisible, 
All, the one universal deity. Endowed with divine powers, and feeling in himself his 
inner god, each felt he was a man-god in his nature, though an animal in his physical 
self. The struggle between the two began from the very day they tasted of the fruit 
of the tree of wisdom; a struggle for life between the spiritual and the psychic, the 
mastery over the body, joined the ‘‘sons of light.’”” Those who fell victims to their 
lower natures, became the slaves of matter. From “sons of light and wisdom” they 
ended by becoming the “‘sons of darkness.’ They fell in the battle of mortal life with 
life immortal. and all those so fallen became the seed of the future generations of 


psychic and the physical. Those who conquered the lower “principles’’ by obtaining 
Atlanteans. ) 


a 
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The fourth race began when sexes were distinctly devel- 
oped, which was in the middle of the third race development. 
The third race was overcome by the fourth race, and has almost 
disappeared from the earth. The forms of the third race were 
not, in their beginnings, of the earth; they inhabited a sphere 
which is not now visible, but which, nevertheless, is in contact 
with the earth. As the third race forms became more material 
they condensed in stature and texture into solid animal beings, 
and then the earth became the sphere on which they lived. In 
the early third race the forms could pass away from the earth 
or come to it, could rise above or descend below the solid earth, 
but with their materiality and sensuality they lost the power to 
rise and live in their own sphere, and became creatures of the 
earth. The fourth race is strictly a race of sex. Its home is the 
earth, and its period of existence is limited to the earth. The 
fourth race, beginning and taking their forms from the middle 
of the third race, continued and passed in their development 
over the face of this globe until, in the natural course of evolu- 
tion, they were gradually destroyed as a race; however, certain 
tribes of some of the family races still exist. The character- 
istics of the fourth race are desire and form as expressed and 
manifested through sex. Our bodies are fourth-race bodies; all 
sex bodies are fourth-race bodies. 

Vol. II., pp. 285, 286. 

It was the Atlanteans, the first progeny of semi-divine man after his separation 
into sexes—hence the first begotten and humanly-born mortals—who became the first 
“sacrificers’’ to the god of matter. They stand, in the dim far-away past, in ages 
more than prehistoric, as the prototype on which the great symbol of Cain was built, 
as the first Anthropomorphists who worshipped form and matter—a worship which 
very soon degenerated into self-worship, and thence led to phallicism, which reigns 
supreme to this day in the symbolism of every exoteric religion of ritual, dogma, and 
form. Adam and Eve became matter, or furnished the soil, Cain and Abel—the latter 
the life-bearing soil, the former ‘‘the tiller of that ground or field.’’ 

As each race developed from the other, that which was the 
outermost became the innermost. That which was the within 
became the without. The first breath race breathed out or ema- 
nated from themselves the second life race, and the breath be- 
came the inner principle of that second life race. The second 
race put forth the third form race; the life became the inner prin- 
ciple of the form. The form race developed the physical bodies 
of the fourth race and became the inner principle on which the 
physical was built, so that each human physical body is built on 
its inner principle of form, which was of the third race, and the 
form has for its inner actuating principle the body of the life 
race, which in turn has for its inner principle the breath or mind. 
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From the first race to the fourth was the involutionary are 
and cycle of development. From the fourth to the seventh races 
the lives and forms and desires and thoughts must be on the 
upward arc or cycle of evolution. 

The great period of evolution or manvantara of which this 
earth is a part is made up of seven lesser periods, called rounds. 
In each of the rounds there is developed a principle. Each such 
principle developed is distinct in itself, but is nevertheless 
related to every other. As three rounds have been passed, three 
principles have been developed. We are now in the fourth 
round, and the fourth principle is now in the process of develop- 
ment. As each principle is developed it influences and aids in 
the development of the principles which will follow it in order 
and kind according to the signs of the zodiac. As we are in the 
fourth round and sign, cancer (95), breath, or mind, we are 
influenced and aided by the three preceding signs, with their 
characteristic names or principles, which are aries (‘°° ), the all- 
conscious principle; taurus (8% ), motion, or atma, and gemini 
(11), substance, or buddhi. There are, therefore, four prin- 
ciples which are intelligent which influence and aid in the de- 
velopment of humanity, and in the efforts of humanity to stimu- 
late the matter represented by the signs leo ({), life, or prana, 
virgo (ny), form, or linga-sharira, and libra (+), sex or desire, 
as represented in its physical aspect of form-desire. The intelli- 
gent principles who influence and aid in the development of those 
which follow do not all act at once and at the same time on each 
of those whom they help. ‘They aid at the proper time and when 
the conditions afford the opportunity. The time and condition 
is according to the progress of the races in any particular round. 

In the first round the most condensed aspect of the all-con- 
scious principle was cancer (95), breath or mind. Therefore, as 
aries (°) was the first round and the all-conscious principle now 
aids our fourth round through breath (935), which is the nascent 
mind of humanity, the influence and aid was given in the firs 
race of this our fourth round through the sign cancer (95) (see 
Figure 29). The principle of motion (% ), atma, of the second 
round acted through the sign leo ({), life, on the second or life 
race of our round. The principle of gemini (II), substance, 
acted through the sign virgo (tm), form, on the third race of our 
round. The breath or mind is the principle now in progress of 
development toward perfection, and although not perfect as re- 
gards its humanity, is acting on desire through its lowest body, 
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FIGURE 29 
Figure of the zodiac showing the fourth round of the 
planetary chain, with its seven root races 
and seven sub-races. 


libra (), sex, and endeavoring to aid by controlling the desire. 
This line of action was described in THE Worp, Vol. IV., No. 1, 
Figures 20, 21, 22, 23. We thus see that in the first race the aid 
and influence from the first principle was given by aries (¥); 
that in the second, the life race, the influence from taurus ( & ) 
was given; that in the third race the influence from gemini (IT) 
was given; and that in the fourth race the influence from cancer 
(95) is being given. The aid thus given is symbolized in Hindu 
writings by the names of ‘‘ Kumaras,’’ the ‘‘ virgin youths,’’ who 
have sacrificed themselves for the good of humanity. It is said 
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that only four out of seven kumaras have sacrificed themselves. 
These kumaras correspond to the first four signs of the zodiac 
already mentioned, in their higher aspects, but they are actually 
the development of the first, second, third and fourth races of 
the humanity of this our fourth round. 


Vol. II., pp. 294, 295. 


The inner man of the first * * *® only changes his body from time to time; 
he is ever the same, knowing neither rest nor nirvana, spurning devachan and re- 
maining constantly on earth for the salvation of mankind. . . . Out of the seven 
virgin-men (kumara) four sacrificed themselves for the sins of the world and the 
instruction of the ignorant, to remain till the end of the present manvantara. Though 
unseen, they are ever present. When people say of one of them, “he is dead;’’ be- 
hold, he is alive and under another form. These are the head, the heart, the soul, and 
the seed of undying knowledge (jnana). Thou shalt never speak, O lanoo, of these 


great ones (maha . . .) before a multitude, mentioning them by their names. The 
wise alone will understand. 


As three rounds have been completed, the three correspond- 
ing principles represented by kumaras have fully incarnated. 
The fourth round being in process of completion, has the fourth 
principle and kumara incarnated to a large degree. These four 
kumaras, acting through the four rounds on the four races, are 
influencing them directly. Not so with the fifth kumara, because 
the fifth round has not yet begun; and, as a race, our fifth race 
cannot receive the same impetus and influence from life (9) as 
it does from the fully incarnated kumara. What will be the fifth 
kumara is at present spirit-matter, as represented by life, prana 
(sv). The same is true of the sixth and seventh kumaras, repre- 
sented by the signs ny and +, which, as kumaras, would influence 
the sixth and seventh races when these shall come into existence. 

The ‘‘Seeret Doctrine’’ speaks of seven pitris, or fathers, 
but only mentions two. These two are called the barhishad and 
agnishwatta pitris, or fathers. The barhishad pitri is particu- 
larly related to cancer (95), the breath, and the agnishwatta to 
capricorn (V§), individuality, and are those already mentioned 
in this article as taking part in the development of our first race. 
The five other pitris, or fathers, are represented by leo (2), 
life; virgo (mm), form; libra (+), sex; scorpio (11), desire, and 
sagittary (7), thought. 

Vol. II., p. 81. 
Exoteric Hindu books mention seven classes of pitris, and among them two dis- 
tinct kinds of progenitors or ancestors: The barhishad and the agnishvatta; or those 


possessed of the “sacred fire’’ and those devoid of it. 
Vol. II., p. 96. 

The pitris being divided into seven classes, we have here the mystic number 
again. Nearly all the puranas agree that three of these are arupa, formless, while 
four are corporeal; the former being intellectual and spiritual, the latter material 
and devoid of intellect. Esoterically, it is the asuras who form the first three classes 
of pitris—‘‘born in the body of night’’—whereas the other four were produced from 
the “body of twilight.’’ Their .fathers, the gods, were doomed to be born fools on 
earth, according to the Vayu Purana. The legends are purposely mixed up and made 
very hazy; the pitris being in one the sons of the gods, and, in another, those of 
Brahma; while a third makes them instructors of their own fathers. It is the hosts 
of the four material classes who create men simultaneously en the seven zones. 
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The fifth race began in Asia in the fifth period of the fourth 
race, and continues to-day. The characteristic of the fifth race 
is desire-mind, but, whereas the fourth race was on a plane by 
itself, though having desire and form in its make-up, the fifth 
race is on the same plane as the third race. What the third race 
went through from its beginnings to its end, or, rather, its rem- 
nants, the fifth race will also pass through, but in reverse order. 
The third race began by being great and ending in degradation. 
The beginnings of the fifth race were simple. They were led and 
instructed by teachers from a plane corresponding to the third 
race (see Figure 29). As the fifth race grew older, they asserted 
their individuality and carried on their own development. This 
development has had its cycles of the appearance and disappear- 
ance of civilizations, and it has passed through nearly five of its 
seven periods on as many different portions of the globe. It is 
now beginning its sixth great period on the sixth portion formed 
and being formed for it here in America. It should be able in 
this period to have the powers that the third race in its corre- 
sponding inverse order had on its own plane. 

The elements or kingdoms to which man is restricted, or 
which he uses, indicate his individual and racial deveiopment. 

Man has been restricted to the continent or land on which 
he was born, seldom venturing on longer excursions by water 
than along his own shores. At first these excursions were 
made in small boats by the use of oars; then larger boats were 
built and sails were adjusted. So the element of air was made 
use of. One of the first great voyages of modern history was 
made by Columbus and ended in the discovery of the American 
continent, the continent on which the new race—the sixth sub- 
race—is to be born. 


The greatness of modern civilization dates from the dis- 
covery of the American continent. Since then man has begun 
in earnest to harness the forees of nature and compel them to 
do his bidding. The pioneers of the new race have brought each 
element into use to overcome the other and itself. The products 
of earth were made to ride the water; then wind impelled the 
vessels; later, fire was made to generate steam from water, which 
thus overcame itself. So from the sons of the new continent, 
America, we have the steam engine, which has reduced distances 
by land and water. Although the waterwheel and windmill 
were in use before the discovery of steam, it was not until after 
the discovery of America that water was turned to steam and 
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electricity drawn from the air—and now both the wheels are 
moved by modern commerce. Franklin, the representative 
American, was the first in our times to intelligently use elec- 
tricity, the great force of the air. From his experiments came 
the later triumphs of the telegraph, telephone, phonograph, elec- 
tric light and power. 

And now, turning to further triumphs, having drawn the 
treasures from her rock-hewn chambers and subterranean beds 
and railroaded the surface of the earth, having steamed trackless 
paths over the ocean, made incursions into and fathomed its 
depths, the American will ascend and travel the air and dis- 
cover the forces which will bear him up as easily as birds may 
soar. 

It is to be noted that nearly every invention or discovery 
which changes modern modes and methods and long-established 
customs is made in America or by Americans. These statements 
are not intended to praise the present Americans, but rather to 
point out the line of development of humanity, through the races, 
in their times, and on the continents furnished for the develop- 
ment. The inpouring streams from Europe and Asia, together 
with the African and aboriginal strain, prevent the future dis- 
tinctive American type from being readily seen in its begin- 
nings by any except the few who are of that special type, or by 
those who can read the past and future from the present. 

Indications of the equality or balancing of the sexes prepa- 
ratory to the return to propagation and inhabiting of dual-sexed 
bodies are: that in the United States there is a more pronounced 
tendency to the equality of the sexes than in any other part of 
the globe. In the United States woman is further developed than 
the women of other nationalities. The woman of the United 
States has more freedom of action in industrial and professional 
occupations, in politics, travel, and in social life, than in any 
other country in the world. These are some of the signs that in 
the United States there is now being prepared the beginnings 
of the new race which will furnish the bodies for the generations 
of the sixth sub-race, in which sixth sub-race the sexes will be 
more evenly balanced than has ever been known to our short 
history. 

Vol. IIL., pp. 366, 367. 
STANZA XII., SLOKA 47. FEW REMAINED. SOME YELLOW, SOME BROWN 


AND BLACK, AND SOME RED REMAINED. THE MOON-COLOURED WERE GONE 
FOR EVER. 


48. THE FIFTH PRODUCED FROM THE HOLY STOCK REMAINED; IT WAS 
RULED OVER BY THE FIRST DIVINE KINGS. 
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49. * * * THE SERPENTS WHO RE-DESCENDED, VvHO MADE PEACE 
WITH THE FIFTH, WHO TAUGHT AND INSTRUCTED IT. 

(a) This Sloka relates to the fifth race. History does not an — it, but liv- 
ing and ever-recurring tradition does. History—or what is called history—does not 
go back further than the fantastic origins of our fifth sub-race, a “few thousands” of 
years. It is the sub-divisions of the first sub-race of the fifth root-race which are 
referred to in the sentence, “‘SSome yellow, some brown and black, and some red re- 
mained.’ The ‘‘moon-coloured’’—i. e., the first and second races—were gone for- 
ever; ay, without leaving any traces whatever—and that, so far back as the third 
“Deluge’’ of the third Lemurian race, that ‘“‘great dragon,’’ whose tail sweeps whole 
nations out of existence in the twinkling of an eye. And this is the true meaning of 
the verse in the commentary which says: 

The great dragon has respect but for the serpents of wisdom, the serpents whose 
holes are now under the triangular stones. 

Or in other words, ‘‘the pyramids, at the four corners of the world.”’ 

Vol. II., p. 449. 

Among other arts and sciences, the ancients—ay, as an heirloom from the Atlan- 
— those of astronomy and symbolism, which included the knowledge of the 
zodiac. 

As already explained, the whole of antiquity believed, with good reason, that 
humanity and its races are all intimately connected with the planets, and these with 
the zodiacal signs. The whole world’s history is recorded in the latter. In the ancient 
temples of Egypt there is an example in the Dendera zodiac; but except in an Arabic 
work, the property of a Sufi, the writer has never met with a correct copy of these 


marvellous records of the past—and also of the future—history of our globe. Yet the 
original records exist, most undeniably. 
Vol. II., pp. 462, 463. 


Enough has been said to show that evolution in general, events, mankind, and 
everything else in nature proceed in cycles. We have spoken of seven races, five of 
which have nearly completed their earthly career, and have claimed that every root- 
race, with its sub-races and innumerable family divisions and tribes, was entirely dis- 
tinct from its preceding and succeeding race. 

It is only such ‘“‘transformations’”’ in physical nature, as much as in the memory 
and conceptions of our present mankind, that the Secret Doctrine teaches. It con- 
fronts the purely speculative hypotheses of modern science, based upon the experience 
and exact observations of barely a few centuries, with the unbroken tradition and 
records of its sanctuaries; and brushing away that tissue of cobweb-like theories, 
spun in the darkness that covers a period of hardly a few milleniums, which Euro- 
peans call their ‘“‘history,’’ the old science says to us : listen, now, to my version of 
the memoirs of humanity. 

The human races are born one from the other, grow, develop, become old, and die. 
Their sub-races and nations follow the same rule. If your all-denying modern science 
and so-called philosophy do not contest that the human family is composed of a 
variety of well-defined types and races, it is only because the fact is undeniable; no 
one would say that there was no external difference between an Englishman, an Afri- 
can negro, and a Japanese or Chinaman. 

Since the beginning of the Atlantean race many million years have passed, yet 
we find the last of the Atlanteans still mixed tp with the Aryan element, 11,000 years 
ago. This shows the enormous overlapping of one race over the race which succeeds 
it, though in characters and external type the elder loses its characteristics, and 


assumes new features of the younger race. This is proved in all the formations of 
mixed human races. 


Vol. II., pp. 463, 464. 


Now, occult philosophy teaches that even now, under our very eyes, the new race 
and races are preparing to be formed, and that it is in America that the transforma- 
tion will take place, and has already silently commencea@> 

Pure Anglo-Saxons hardly three hundred years ago, the Americans of the United 
States have already become a nation apart, and, owing to a strong admixture of vari- 
ous nationalities and inter-marriage, almost a race sui generis, not only mentally, 
but also physically. 

Thus the Americans have become in only three centuries a “primary race,” tem- 
porarily, before becoming a race apart, and strongly separated from all other now 
existing races. They are, in short, the germs of the sixth sub-race, and in some few 
hundred years more, will become most decidedly the pioneers of that race which 
must succeed to the present European or fifth sub-race, in all its new characteristics. 
After this, in about 25,000 years, they will launch into preparations for the seventh 
sub-race; until, in consequence of cataclysms—the first series of those which must one 
day destroy Europe, and still later the whole Aryan race (and thus affect both Amer- 
icas), as also most of the lands directly connected with the confines of our continent 
and isles—the sixth root-race will have appeared on the stage of our round. 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By a FEtiow or THE Rosicrucitan Society. 
THE VOICE OF NATURE TO MAN. 


ORTAL! From the bright lights which shine through 

M the earth-enveloping atmosphere I have called thee; 
from the life-quickening sunbeam and from the paler 

radiance of the moonlight have I spoken to thee; from 

the ocean wave thou hast heard my voice; from the 
rolling torrent and the tranquil stream have I sought to 
charm with music; from the many-shaped forms of moving life 
my discourses have been as the echoes upon thy path; from the 
full foliage of the aspiring tree and from the painted petals of 
the dew-fed flowers have I hymned of truth for thy instruction; 
from the mass of the earth’s mountains and from their caverns 
and abysses have I sought to seize thee through the force of 
wonder and of terror; and from the rounded pebble of the 
babbling brook have I told thee mighty truths; from the ele- 
mental powers in the sunshine and the solemn stillness of the 
night, in the fury of the conflicting storm, in the calm and tran- 
quillizing influence of a summer’s eve, I have sought to lift thee 
above the earth. I have been near thee as thy shadow, in the 
dream of infancy and the vision of thy riper years, to thy heart 
have I sought to convey high and lofty impulses. To the Good 
which is the Great, to the Beautiful which is the True, I have 
sought to consecrate thy soul and, through my ever-varying 
forms, instruct thee in the mysteries of being and lift thee from 
the, finite state to which thou art born toward that Infinite for 
which thou art destined. Through thee I have sought to ad- 
vance the human family a few degrees above the errors with 
which they are doomed to contend in the darkness of their 
superstitious ignorance. I have striven to reveal myself unto 
thee, but the mists of earth and passion have obscured thy 
vision, and to my spiritual brightness a moral enervation has 
made thy soul dark; and I who have called upon thee in a hun- 
dred tongues, I who have wooed thee in a thousand shapes in 
vain, bid thee to my land of light, to see and to know me. The 
earth and the forms of terrestrial matter—these are my care; 
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the powers which regulate these forms—they are my servants. 
I rejoiced with the angelic host when the foundations of the 
earth were laid, and my voice rang in the seraphic chorus which 
shook the created worlds when the grand development of minds 
was completed in the creation of man. Still, I am but the faith- 
ful servant of the Eternal Presence whose influence is felt in all 
things, and whose power is manifested through infinite space. 
Cherish, therefore, within thee the pure desire to know the 
truth, for the love of truth alone is the talisman that leads you 
to the presence of that spirit who has power to reveal the secrets 
of thy future destiny. The secrets of the earth are the passport 
to heaven. The truth is revealed alone unto the true. The good 
can only know the spiritual and the beautiful. Awake! Free 
thy mind from its chains of clay. Enjoy in the brightness of 
earth and in the fullness of life the glorified existence which is 
the presage, the forecaste of eternal beatitude. Awake! 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF LAW. 


HOSE who act according to the laws of any department 
| of being will find their reward in the results to which 
such actions tend; and it is but a misapplication of the 
notion of providence, if they expect the laws of one 
series of events to be interrupted and turned aside by the laws 
which only regulate another series of events. But in due time 
this identity is perceptible, and as it is apprehended the entire 
view opens upon man of a system of things in which there is 
one pervading life, soul, spirit, tendency, in which all are har- 
monized, and which, therefore, through the diversities that may 
form the occasion of sore perplexity to those who only see a 
part, yet must tend eventually to general good. As this opens 
upon the mind there comes that thought which constitutes the 
beauty, the grandeur, the power of all religions and of the 
religious tendency in human nature—a beneficently harmonized 
world, though by a long process. And this has ever been the 
song of poets, teaching 


‘¢ All discord, harmony not understood. 
All partial evil, universal good.”’ 


This has been the reflection of the philosopher, exclaiming: 
‘Tt is heaven upon earth for a man’s mind to move in charity, 
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rest on universal law, and turn upon the poles of truth.’’ This 
general consent and ultimate universality of good constituted 
the prophecy of the sybil’s leaves that were scattered abroad. 
This is the inspiration of those Orphic hymns of such remote 
antiquity. This has been the anticipation of those who have 
struggled even to martyrdom and self-sacrifice in the cause of 
humanity. This is the millenium of the Christian and the 
Utopia of the philanthropist. This is the future golden age 
which religions have so generally promised, while they recorded 
a past golden age. This is the ‘‘New Jerusalem,’’ the revolu- 
tion of the great Platonic year, the harmony which Pythagoras 
heard, ‘‘the music of the spheres’’; the chorus which the Seer 
of the Apocalypse listened to when every creature in heaven, on 
earth, under the earth, and in the sea, and all that are in them, 
joined in their glorious hymn to the almighty and universal 
power. This has been the anticipation of all, and this is the 
ultimate results of universal law, the great development toward 
which all things tend, of the infinite in the finite, of God in 
humanity and in nature. 


TO AN ANTIQUARY. 
By Auice Le PLonGEon. 


August the souls that comprehend the Past 
Justly, and in its ancient records find 
How fleeting are the labors of mankind— 

Let these be great or small—for none may last! 
Each high conception of the human mind 
Persuadeth skilful hands such thoughts to bind, 

Like treasures they would safely keep—soon cast 
On Time’s rude wave to sink and disappear, 

No more to rise unless in ruined state— 
Gathered by relic-hunters who debate 
Each flotsam they behold, but never hear, 
QO Soul of all that is! th’ inspired thought, 
Nor find the meaning which the artist wrought. 




















THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR. 
OR 
THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


By NurHo DE MANHAR. 


istic work, ‘‘The Sepher Zohar, or Book of Light,’’ we 

purpose to sketch in brief outline the history of its 

origin, the nature and purpose of its doctrines and 
teachings, as also the great influence of its philosophy which is 
reflected in the writings of Albert the Great, Reuchlin, Raymond 
Lully, Boehmen, More the Platonist, Spinoza, Balzac, and many 
others whose names are famous in the annals of literature and 
learning. To the readers of the late Madame Blavatsky’s 
works, ‘‘Isis Unveiled’’ and ‘‘The Secret Doctrine,’’ this will 
doubtless prove acceptable and enable them to understand and 
comprehend those parts in which she has incorporated the phil- 
osophy respecting the Sephiroth and shown its close similarity 
in many of its aspects with Eastern teachings. There is scarcely 
a page in which some reference to it is not found, with Hebrew 
words, the explanation of which would have enhanced the value 
of the above works and added to the enjoyment and edifica- 
tion of theosophical students in general. To supply this desid- 
eratum it will be necessary to give details respecting Kabbalah 
of which the Zohar is justly considered to be the prolific foun- 
tain from which has flowed that stream of occult philosophy 
that has entered so largely as an element in the teachings of 
mystics of ancient and modern times. 

The ancient Jews were not different from other nations in 
having occult schools and institutions in which secret doctrines 
were inculeated and imparted to neophytes, or the sons of the 
prophets, as they are termed in the Bible. These teachings 
were twofold in their nature and character, and denominated 
Beresith, or the science of the natural world; also Mercaba, 
which had relation to heavenly or spiritual science, and which 


A S a preliminary to the translation of the great Kabbal- 
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was esteemed and regarded as most sacred and never to be 
revealed except to initiates, and then only orally, as amongst 
the ancient Druids. That which was received was termed 
‘‘Kabbalah,’’ a Hebrew word, signifying reception, or, rather, 
what is received and handed on to others in short aphorisms and 
mnemonical words, the meaning of which could only be deciph- 
ered and comprehended by those who had successfully passed 
through a long course of esoteric studies. For instance, A D M, 
or Adam, taught that the soul of Adam the first was incarnated 
in David the King and will eventually appear in the form of the 
Messiah. It is said that Kabbalah first originated after the 
expulsion of Adam from the Garden of Eden, and was commu- 
nicated to him by the angel Raziel in order that he might be 
better able, through attending to its teachings, to regain his lost 
estate. The common tradition and most generally accepted is 
that Moses himself was the real author of Kabbalah, having 
received it during his residence of forty days and nights on 
Mount Sinai. After his descent therefrom he imparted it to 
Aaron, who in turn handed it on to his sons, through whom it 
was given to the seventy elders of the children of Israel and 
coadjutors of Moses in juridical government and _ polity. 
Through the judges, especially the prophet Samuel, it was de- 
livered to David and Solomon, the latter becoming renowned 
throughout the East for his extensive and profound knowledge 
of Kabbalah, by which he was able to perform marvelous things 
and acquire control over all beings, demons, spirits of the air, 
fire and water, and make them his obedient and subservient 
ministers. 


During the reigns of the various kings of Israel and Judah 
we gather that this Kabbalah was widely taught and studied in 
the schools or colleges of the prophets, presided over by hiero- 
phants, of whom Elijah and Elisha were remarkable examples, 
and distinguished not only by their loftiness of character, but 
also for their knowledge and manipulation of nature’s occult 
forces and powers, by which they stand out boldly and promi- 
nently in Jewish history. These occult societies were generally 
distinguished by the wearing of some special badge or emblem 
indicative of the peculiar occultism of which they were the pro- 
fessed followers and adherents, such as a raven or hawk, eagle 
or dove, a lion, a wolf, an ox ora lamb. Their members, when- 
ever sent out on any benevolent expedition or political mission, 
always went in couples, similar to the rule of custom in vogue 
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at the present time with monks and nuns in the Roman Catholic 
community. From this fact we obtain a satisfactory and ra- 
tional explanation of the extraordinary and miraculous feeding 
of Elijah by two ravens, who brought him in his place of retire- 
ment and concealment bread and meat for his daily sustenance. 
Instead of two birds noted for their thievish propensities, we 
see how two members of an occult school, who were perfectly ac- 
quainted with the whereabouts of Elijah, and so ministered to the 
bodily wants and necessities of their great hierophant. It is 
also related of Alexander the Great, on his entering into one 
of the chief cities of Egypt, that he was welcomed by twelve 
doves at the head of a large procession of the citizens, and who 
greeted his presence with some remarkable signs of congratula- 
tion, the strangeness of which vanishes and disappears when we 
recognize in these doves members of some occult institution held 
in veneration by the general populace, and thus qualified to be 
the exponents of their good wishes and feelings toward the 
conquering Alexander. The Babylonian captivity brought the 
Jews into immediate contact with Chaldean and Persian phil- 
osophy, which introduced a great change in their speculative 
ideas of the creation and divine government of the world, Chal. 
dean magic and occult science became objects of deep interest 
and study, and ultimately resulted in the formation of new 
societies and sodalities, in which secret rites and ceremonies 
were performed and celebrated. All knowledge of their teach- 
ings was jealously guarded, and their members were bound by 
the most solemn oaths not to divulge or reveal them to the pro- 
fane or common people. These esoteric schools abounded 
throughout the East, especially in parts of Arabia and adjacent 
countries. 

And now we enter into the historic domain and gather from 
the pages of Philo Judaeus, a famed Jewish mystic and philoso- 
pher, who in his treatise on the advantages accruing from a 
contemplative life makes mention and reference to the Essenes 
and gives a somewhat full account of their methods and objects 
of study. They lived an ascetic life, and at stated intervals 
indulged in meditation after reading portions of sacred books 
or writings entrusted to them. At other times they assembled 
in solemn conclave for interchange of thoughts and ideas which 
had come to them in the seclusion and silence of their cells. 
‘‘They spoke slowly and with deliberation,’’ says Philo, ‘‘re- 
garding eloquence not so much as clearness in expression of 
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ideas. They frequently repeated themselves in order that their 
Sayings might become engraved on the minds of their auditors. 
In the interpretation of Scripture they indulged greatly in the 
use of allegories, as the law appeared to them like a living being. 
The physical body was the letters and words; the soul was the 
invisible spirit hidden within them, a spirit by which the student, 
guided and led by reason, begins searching after those things 
which are of importance to him; discovering most wondrous and 
beautiful thoughts under the form that envelops them; reject- 
ing mere outward symbols in order to lead the mind to the light 
and for the use and advantage of those who, with a little aid, are 
able to perceive truths and things invisible by means of and 
through things visible.’’ They fully recognized that the spiritual 
world was no remote region in the universe, but was surround- 
ing them and not very far away from them. For them there 
existed no broad deep gulf, no solid wall or partition between 
the natural and spiritual worlds, no insuperable and impene- 
trable barrier between them and the spirits of great and good 
men made perfect and who had once been teachers to nations. 
If differences there was between them, it was one of state and 
condition, and this they endeavored to mitigate and obviate by 
purity of life and thought, esteeming no self-denial too great, 
no sacrifice too transcendant or comparable to the enjoyment of 
spirit intercourse and instruction, resulting in the subjugation 
of their lower nature, and so clarifying their minds that they 
became luminous mirrors in which were reflected the secrets of 
the universe. This was their philosophy as expressed by an old 
Arabian sage. ‘‘When my soul,’’ said he, ‘‘shall become in 
harmony with the divine life, then will it be a reflection of 
nature’s great and secret truths.’’ 

Such is the general description of these occult schools or 
lodges widely prevalent in the East, and which continued to 
exist to the time of Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, the great Kab- 
balist and reputed author of ‘‘The Zohar, or The Book of 
Light,’’ whose name is held in reverence and esteem by all true 
students of oceult philosophy. His biography, though short, 
is not uninteresting in its character and details. He lived and 
taught in the reign of Hadrian, the Roman Emperor, when the 
Jewish nation was subject to much hardship and persecution 
and their Rabbis or recognized teachers labored under grievous 
disabilities, being prohibited from giving instructions to their 
students, a restriction which Rabbi Simeon had the singular 
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boldness and courage to ignore and disregard, and thus incurred 
the anger and displeasure of the Roman rulers. He had to flee 
for his life and conceal himself in an unknown and solitary 
abode. He had been holding a discussion in one of the syna- 
gogues with Jehuda ben Illai and Jose ben Halefta, two famous 
Rabbis, on the comparative character of Jewish and Roman 
manners. Jehuda commenced his discourse with an eloquent 
eulogium on the Romans as the greatest promoters of the mate- 
rial convenience and civilization of the people they governed, 
instancing their public works, architecture, and the patronage 
' they gave to the useful arts. When Rabbi Jose’s turn came to 
speak he exhibited the cautiousness which had given him the 
surname of ‘‘ The Prudent,’’ and observed an impressive silence. 
The discretion of his colleagues was, however, lost upon Simeon, 
whose animosity to the Romans for the harshness and cruelty 
exhibited toward his brethren vented itself in a fiery invective 
against the oppressors, which, becoming the topic of public 
conversation, aroused and excited the displeasure of the civil 
authorities. He, along with the above Rabbis, was summoned to 
appear before the magistrates. The silence of Rabbi Jose was 
deemed a sufficient ground for banishment to Sepphoris; Rabbi 
Jehuda was allowed to exercise the office of a preacher in the 
synagogue; but Rabbi Simeon was condemned to death, a sen- 
tence which he evaded and escaped by immediate and timely 
flight, accompanied by his son Eliezar. For several years he 
remained in seclusion and lived as a hermit in a cavern, engaged 
in the development of Kabbalistic science as embodied in the 
Book of Zohar. After the death of the Emperor Antoninus he 
left his place of concealment and reappeared as the founder of 
a school in Tekoa, a town in Palestine. About three hundred of 
his sayings are recorded in the Talmud. The whole of his life 
was absorbed and spent in the study of Kabbalah, in which 
science he was and still is regarded as one of its most eminent 
masters. He lived in a world of his own, in a region beyond the 
bounds of ordinary nature. Students and learned Rabbis from 
all parts flocked to him and enrolled themselves as members of 
his school, in which subjects of the highest philosophy were 
discussed. Instructions by great teachers, such as Moses, who 
in the Zohar is styled The Faithful Shepherd, and the great 
prophet Elijah, who in luminous and resplendent forms ap- 
peared in their midst, were imparted on matters and subjects of 
the most abstruse and occult character, and which were recorded 
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in secret writing by students deputed and chosen for that object. 
There is an affecting account of his death given by one of his 
students in the ‘‘Idra Sota, or ‘‘Lesser Assembly,’’ one of the 
appendices to the Zohar. As a teacher he had lived and as a 
teacher he died, surrounded by scholars who loved him dearly. 
‘‘Mercy,’’ he was saying, ‘‘hath ascended unto the Holy of 
Holies, for there Adonai hath commanded his blessing forever- 
more, even life everlasting.’’ There was a sudden pause. His 
head fell slowly on his breast. Intently gazing upon him, they 
listened in deep silence for further words, but no words came 
from those lips that had been so eloquent in speech. They were 
his last words, and not inappropriate as a finale to a life like his. 
Suddenly a strange supernatural light surrounded the house. 
‘‘At that moment,’’ says Rabbi the Scribe, ‘‘1 heard a voice, 
which said: ‘Before thee are countless days of blessedness,’ and 
then another, saying: ‘He asked life of thee and thou gavest 
him the years of eternity.’ Throughout all that day the flame 
continued around the house, and no man entered or went forth. 
I lay weeping and sobbing on the ground. At length the fire 
departed, and I perceived that the soul of him who was the Light 
of Israel had departed also. His corpse was reclining on the 
right side, and a smile was on his face. Eliezar, his son, took 
his hands and kissed them. We could find no utterance for our 
grief till tears began to flow. Three times his son fell down in 
speechless sorrow. At length the power of utterance came to 
him, and he cried, ‘Father! Father!’ As the funeral procession 
moved toward the grave a light revealed itself in the air, and 
a voice was heard exclaiming: ‘Come! Gather yourselves to- 
gether to the marriage feast of Simeon.’ ”’ 

Ere entering upon the analysis of the Zohar and its con- 
tents, we would premise that the Kabbalists teach that the 
Divine Being has expressly committed his mysteries to certain 
chosen individuals, who in their turn handed down to others who 
proved themselves worthy recipients of them. These mysteries 
relating to man’s spiritual existence and guidance are concealed 
in parts of the Holy Scriptures, the interpretation of which is 
the province of Kabbalah. To understand these mysteries the 
student will find it necessary to acquaint himself with the 
metaphysical principles as laid down in the earliest writings 
and documents of this science, as in later times professors of 
Kabbalah have incorporated with it many of their own ideas 
and philosophic doctrines culled from Greek and Arabian 
sources. 
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Kabbalah as a constituted science or system of Theosophy 
is divided into two separate sections, The Theological and The 
Practical; this dealing with the visible creation and termed 
Bernhik; that dealing with the spiritual world and the attributes 
and perfection of the Divine Being is denominated the Mercaba, 
or the chariot throne, with its attendant angels, as seen and 
described in the opening chapters of the Book of Ezekiel the 
Prophet. 

The doctrines of Creation are succinctly outlined in the 
‘‘Sepher Yitsira, or Book of Creation,’’ the imputed author of 
which is said to be no less a personage than Abraham the Patri- 
arch himself. As this work, with a translation of its contents, 
will form a subject of future consideration, we shall confine our 
remarks to the no less important Kabbalistic work, The Zohar. 

In order that our readers may obtain a clearer idea of the 
philosophy of this strange and remarkably interesting book, it 
will perhaps not be out of place to lay down or touch upon a few 
of the fundamental axioms which more or less form the basis of 
systems of philosophy, ancient or modern, Kastern or Western, 
and especially in Kabbalah; such as ‘‘ From out of nothing, noth- 
ing can proceed; therefore no substance that now exists has 
been produced from nothing, and whatever exists is in one sense 
uncreated. All existing substances are emanations from one 
eternal substance.’’ In the act of what is commonly termed 
creation the eternal Being drew from himself; consequently 
there is no such thing as matter in our sense of the word. What- 
ever we call matter is only another form or species under which 
the spirit comes into manifestation. Therefore the universe is 
a realization of the Infinite, an immanent effect of his ever- 
active power and presence. Though all existence flows from the 
divine, yet is the world different from the Godhead, as the effect 
is different from the cause. Nevertheless, as not separate, but 
abiding immanently in him, creation is evermore the manifesta- 
tion of himself. The world is the mantle with which he clothes 
himself, or, rather, it is a revelation of the Godhead, not in his 
hidden essence, but in his visible glory. In giving existence to 
the universe the first act of the almighty was the production of 
a power and principle intimately and specially related to him- 
self, to which are given the names of his holy spirit, his personal 
world, his first-begotten son and which the Kabbalists in general 
personify and term Adam Kadmon, or the archetypal Man, and 
who in turn caused to proceed from emanations from himself 
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all the lower forms of actual existence in their several descend- 
ing series and gradations. 

According to Kabbalists, God is the author of the letters. 
Spirit is a revelation of thought and the form in which intellect 
or mind pronounces itself most distinctly. Letters are the 
organic elements of speech, and therefore he who taught man 
language or who made him, as one of the Targums expresses it, 
‘‘ruach mamelella,’’ a speaking spirit, must have been the 
author of the letters of the primeval language. The first ten 
numbers and the twenty-two letters of the alphabet, considered 
analogically as types of divine operation, are denominated the 
thirty-two paths of wisdom of which the almighty created the 
universe. ‘‘The.works of God,’’ says the author of ‘‘Cosri,’’ 
another famous Kabbalistic work, ‘‘are the writing of Him 
whose writing is his Word, and whose word is his thought, so 
that the words, work and thought of God are one, though they 
seem to man to be three.’’ As in the universe harmony reigns 
in manifoldness, so the letters and numbers constitute a system 
which has its centre and hierarchy. The unit predominates over 
the three. The three rules over the seven; the seven over the 
twelve. The centre of the universe is the celestial dragon. The 
circuit of the zodiac is the basis of the year. The heart is the 
centre in man. The first is elevated in the world like a king 
upon his throne. In the seven organs of the body there is a 
kind of opposition which sets the one against the other as in 
battle array. Three promote love, three engender hatred. 
Three bestow life, three lead to dissolution, and one cannot be 
apprehended by the mind without the other. Over the whole of 
this triple system, over man, the world and time, over numbers, 
letters and sephiroth, the only true king, the one God rules for- 
ever and ever. Such are the chief fundamental ideas which 
permeate the whole texture of the Zohar, which, as we have 
observed, forms the standard and code of Kabbalistic philoso- 
phy. The body of the books takes the form of a commentary 
extending over the five books of Moses, viz.: the Book of Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, and is of a 
highly mystical and allegorical character, and which was the 
most general and favored method of teaching and imparting 
instruction in Eastern countries. In addition to these, there are 
eighteen supplementary portions, viz.: 

1. Siphra Dzeniutha, The Book of Mysteries. 

2. Idra Rabba, The Great Assembly, referring to the school 
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or college of Rabbi Simeon’s students in their confer- 
ences for Kabbalistic discussion. 

3. Idra Sota, The Lesser Assembly, of the few disciples that 
that remained for the same purpose toward the end of 
their master’s life or after his decease. 

4. Sabba, The Aged Man. 

). Midrash Ruth, a mystical exposition of The Book of 
Ruth. 

6. Seper Ha Bahia, The Book of Clear Light. 

7. Tosephtha, An Addition. 

8. Raia Mehima, The Faithful Shepherd (Moses). 

9. Hechaloth, The Palaces. 

10. Sithrey Torah, The Secrets of the Law. 

11. Midrash Ha-Neelam, The Concealed Treatise. 

12. Rose de Rasin, The Mystery of Mysteries. 

13. Midrash Chasith, On the Canticles. 

14 Maamar Ta chasi, a discourse, so-called from its first 
words, ‘‘Come and See.”’ 

15. lanuka, ‘‘The Youth.’’ 

16. Pekuda, Illustrations of the Law. 

17. Chibbura Kadma, The Early Work. 

18. Mathuitin, Doctrines. 

The ‘commentary is sometimes called Zohar gadol, the 
Greater Light; the supplements, Zohar Katon, or the Lesser 
Light. Though the Zohar is said to be a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, it must be understood that the interpretation is 
Kabbalistic, and that the literal sense of the words is only a 
covering or garment of the true meaning. With the Kabbalists 
there are two ways of regarding and speaking of the Divine 
Being. When they speak simply and directly of his nature and 
attributes their style is severely metaphysical and abstruse, 
but at other times they indulge in the use of metaphor and 
allegory to a most extraordinary, if not extravagant, degree, at 
the same time declaiming against the possibility of any attempt 
to describe the incomprehensible (because infinite) Being. This 
is especially the case with the Siphra Dzeniutha, or Book of 
Mysteries, of which the following extract is a fair sample of its 
style: . 

‘‘He is the ancient of ancients, the mystery of mysteries, 
the concealed of the concealed. He hath a form peculiar to 
himself, but he hath chosen to appear to us the ancient of 
ancients. Yet in the form whereby we know him he remaineth 
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still unknown. His vesture is white and his aspect that of an 
unveiled face. He sitteth on a throne of splendors, and the 
white light streameth over a hundred thousand worlds. This 
white light will be the inheritance of the righteous in the world 
to come. Before all time En Soph, the boundless One, the un- 
originated and infinite Being, existed without likeness, incompre- 
hensible and unknowable. In the production of finite existence 
the first act was the evolution of the Memra, or the Word, which 
was the first point in the descending series of beings, and from 
whom in nine other degrees of manifestation emanated those 
forms which at once compose the universe and express the 
attributes and presence of its eternal ruler. To these nine forms 
is given the common name of Sephiroth, signifying Splendors. 
The whole or some of these Sephiroth constitute the universe, 
the manifestation of God, their names being: 


1. Kether, Crown. 

2. Choema, Wisdom. 

3. Binah, Understanding. 
4. Chesed, Mercy. 

5. Din, Justice. 

6. Tiphereth, Beauty. 

7. Netzach, Triumph. 

8. Hod, Glory. 

9. Yesod, Foundation. 


10. Malkuth, Kingdom or Dominion. 

The primordial essence is before all things. In his abstract 
and eternal nature and condition he is incomprehensible, and as 
an object of the understanding, according to the Zohar, he is 
nothing, the mystery of mysteries; but he took form as he called 
forth them all. The ancient of ancients is now seen in his own 
light; that light is his holy name, the totality of the Sephiroth. 
The order of their emanation is as follows: From Kether, the 
Crown, the primal emanation of En Soph, proceed two other 
Sephiroth—Choema (wisdom), active and masculine; the other 
Binah (understanding), passive and feminine, the combination 
of which results in thought, of which the universe is the effect. 
The crowned Memro, or Kether, or primordial Logos, is the 
thinking power in creation, Chocma the act of thinking, and 
Binah the subject of the thinking. Says Cordovero, author of a 
famous Kabbalistic work, Pardis Rimmonim, or the Garden of 
Pomegranates: “‘The forms of all earthly beings are in these 
three Sephiroth, as they themselves are in him who is their 
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fountain.’’ The seven other Sephiroth develop themselves also 
into triads, in which two antithetical members are united by a 
third. Thus Chesed (mercy) is the antithesis of Din (justice), 
and both are united in Tiphereth (beauty). These terms, how- 
ever, are not used as in our common theology and ethics in the 
moral or spiritual sense, but have rather a cosmological or 
dynamic meaning, Chesed signifying the expansion of the divine 
Will, and Din its concentrated energy. These two attributes are 
called in the Zohar the arms of God; and Tiphereth, whose 
symbol is the breast or heart, is the expression for the good 
they produce and uphold. The next three Sephiroth—Netzach, 
Hod, and Yesod—are also of a dynamical character, represent- 
ing the producing power of all existence. Netzach, masculine, 
and Hod, feminine, are used in the sense of expansiveness and 
grandeur, and denote the power from which all the forces of 
the universe proceed and combine themselves in a common 
principle, Yesod, the foundation or basis of all things. Viewed 
under one aspect, these three Sephiroth or attributes reveal the 
Deity in the character in which the Bible speaks of him as 
Jehovah Zebaoth, or the Lord of Hosts. The tenth and last of 
the Sephiroth, Malkuth, sets forth the divine sovereignty and its 
never-ending reign within and by ali the others. Thus we see 
that these Sephiroth are not mere instruments different from 
the divine substance. He is present in them, but is more than 
what these forms of being make visible. They cannot in them- 
selves express the Infinite. While each of them has a well- 
defined name, he, as Infinite, can have no name. Whilst, there- 
fore, God pervades all worlds which reveal to us his presence, 
he is at the same time exalted above them. His immutable 
nature can never be meted or scanned; therefore the Zohar 
compares these Sephiroth to classes of various colors through 
which as media the divine light shines unchanged as the sun- 
beam is unchanged, whatever medium transmits it. Again, these 
ten theogonic Sephiroth are resolved into three classes, and 
make what is termed olam atzoloth, the world of emanation. 
The first three are of a purely intellectual nature, and are ex- 
ponents of the olam maskel, or ‘‘intelligent world,’’ and set 
forth the absolute identity of being and thought. The second 
triad is of a cosmological and moral character, expressing the 
energy of rectitude and grace in the revelation of the beautiful. 
In them the almighty appears as the summum bonum. The re- 
maining triad represents the divine architect as the foundation 
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and producing cause of all visible being, and is termed olam 
hamotava, the physically developed world. 

Furthermore, these worlds are divided in a fourfold man- 
ner, viz.: (1) Atzeloth, emanative world; (2) Bariah, creative 
world, referring to the higher order of spirits; (3) Yetsira, 
formative world, including all the heavenly bodies; (4) Asosah, 
or olam hamotava, terrestrial world, which latter, though con- 
taining the dregs of existence, is nevertheless considered as 
immaterial, for matter in the ordinary idea or conception of it, 
on account of its imperfection and inability, would be, as an | 
emanation from God, an impossibility and a contradiction. The 
divine efflux of vivifying glory, so resplendent at its fontal 
source, becomes less potent as it descends in the scale of being, 
till, in the phenomenon termed ‘‘matter,’’ it exists in its embers, 
or, as the Kabbalists describe it: ‘‘ Like a coal in which there is | 
no longer any light.’’ The Zohar gives a beautiful illustration | 
af the intimate and unique relation of three worlds from the | 
flame of a lamp, the upper and white light of which symbolizes 
the intellectual; the lower and more shaded light, which insen- 
sibly blends itself with the upper one, represents the world of 
feeling; whilst the grosser material, which is beneath all, is the 
emblem of the physical world. That the above remarks may be 
better understood, we subjoin the following: 

1. Kether (crown). 

2. Chocma (wisdom). 

(understanding 3. Binah. | 
4. Chesed (grace). 

(justice 5. Din. 

6. Tiphereth (beauty). 

7. Netzach (triumph). 

(glory) 8. Hod. 

9. Yesed (basis). 

10. Malkuth (kingdom). 





(To be continued.) 
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By A.exanpEerR Wiper, M. D. 





Sidney, ‘‘than waste my time in vain efforts to refute 
him.’’ Perhaps there is no more fitting reply to those 
who do not properly understand the writings of the 
great philosopher, and so reason incorrectly from them, taking 
exception to the teachings in the form in which they construe 
them. Truly, in order to interpret Plato well, one should be 
himself a Plato. The superficial reader will be liable to take 
only an obscure view of the purport of his discourse, seeing it 
as through a haze and quite misunderstanding the real sense. 
Plato hmself has declared that there is that which cannot be ex- 
pressed by words like other things that may be learned. He 
also tells in one of his letters that ‘‘by a long intercourse with 
the subject, and living with it, a bright light is kindled as from 
a leaping fire, and being engendered in the soul, feeds itself 
from itself.’’ Indeed, he remarks that if such matters could be 
written or spoken he could think of nothing better than to ben- 
efit mankind in this way, and thus to bring the knowledge within 
the view of everyone. But the attempt to do this would be ben- 
eficial to only a few who are able with a little showing to make 
discoveries for themselves. Others would be certain to look 
upon the whole matter with contempt, while others besides 
would be puffed up by the conceit of possessing a knowledge 
beyond what had been generally attained. For these reasons, 
he declares, various arts had been brought into use as veils to 
conceal such knowledge from the unworthy. 

These modes of concealment were common in ancient litera- 
ture. The narratives and accounts of individuals were related 
in forms apparently having a literal meaning, and treating of 
matters of actual occurring. This was sufficient for those who 
thought and cared only for what came within the purview of the 
common understanding. But the more profound and far-seeing 
perceived a deeper sense which contained the substance of the 
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parable. Thus the apostle Paul did not hesitate to declare the 
story of the Israelites passing from Egypt into the Idumean 
country to be typical. Other writers affirmed the same thing 
of the ‘‘ Mystic Rites’’ and the several mythologies. Augustin 
and Maimonides acknowledged the story of the Creation to have 
a meaning which was not perceived by the common understand- 
ing. ‘‘Let him who has found it out be careful not to divulge 
it,’? says the latter. The recent ecclesiastical trial of the Rev. 
Doctor Crapsey brings out the statement that there are thou- 
sands in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States 
who believe that the story of Jesus in regard to his fatherhood 
and resurrection is to be taken in a symbolic sense. Emanuel 
Swedenborg carried this view still further, giving a philosophic 
construction to a large part of the Bible. 

Plato explains a purpose of this method of allegorizing. A 
person ought to be very cautious when visiting other countries 
and persuading young men of distinction to leave other com- 
panions and associate with him for the purpose of improvement. 
The art of the teacher is old, he remarked, but the men in old 
times who pursued it feared the odium likely to be incurred, and 
sought to conceal it. They veiled it over, some under the dis- 
guise of poetry, like Homer, Hesiod and Simonides; others 
under the form of mysteries and divinations, as Orpheus, 
Muszos, and those who follow; and others still make use of the 
gymnastic art. ‘‘ All these,’’ he declares, ‘‘employed these arts 
as veils.’’ We may not wonder, therefore, at the statement of 
Apuleius, that ‘‘the sublime and divine Platonic doctrines were 
understood by very few of the worthy, and were absolutely un- 
known to every one not initiated.’’ 

The reader should, accordingly, be mindful of the real, 
rather than the apparent sense of his writings. Things that 
are unseen are as real as those that are palpable to the senses, 
and when they are well known will be found to be truly real. 
Visible things are only shadows of what is unseen, and the 
writings of Plato have the unseen for their principal subject. 

Such veils of the invisible are to be observed in the Republic, 
Plato’s most famous Dialogue, not only in the metaphors and 
illustrations, but in the allegory which includes the whole. Plato 
himself has signified this in the statement that the city or com- 
mune which is described existed nowhere upon the earth, 
although perhaps the model of it was in the heaven. It is not 
a theory or ideal of a government among men, but the ideal of 
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man in the abstract, whose condition is determined internally 
by the action and reaction of internal elements under a freedom 
which no external law can reach. ‘‘In this State,’’ remarks 
General E. A. Hitchcock, ‘‘all the thoughts and feelings exist in 
common, or as a ‘community,’ under no restraints or compul- 
sions not derived from their internal nature. Under these cir- 
cumstances the family of thoughts and feelings generated will 
represent the character of the State, whether noble or base, ele- 
vated or depraved.’” 

We may keep in mind, therefore, that the whole description, 
however closely it may relate to matters as they exist here, is 
not to be contemplated as designed ever to be realized in any 
region of the earth, but purely as a figurative representation of 
matters actually beyond the world of sense. 


CONCERNING JUSTICE. 


The Thracian goddess Bendis had been introduced into 
Attika, and her festival is observed for the first time. Sokrates 
has gone from the city to the Piraeos in company with Glauken 
to participate in the observance and see the procession of Thra- 
cians inher honor. On setting out to return to Athens they are 
invited to join a party of young men at the house of the aged 
Kephalos. There is to be in the evening the torch-race pertain- 
ing to the Lesser Rite of Athena, commemorating the victory of 
the former Athenians over the invaders from Atlantis. As it is 
to be on horseback, Sokrates and Glauken are easily persuaded 
to wait to see the novelty. 

Kephalos is engaged at a family sacrifice, and greets his 
guests cordially. He refers to the weakening of his physical 
powers from age, remarking that as they waned the desire and 
delight of discoursing greatly increased. Many old men com- 
plain-of missing their various pleasures, and others lament that 
their nearest friends neglect and despise them. He quotes 
Sophokles, the dramatist, who protested that with old age he 
had escaped from a frenzied and savage despot, and adds to it 
his own testimony that in old age there is great peace and free- 
dom. But there are several distinctions. In those who are 
orderly and not morose old age is but moderately burdensome, 
but to others youth and age are alike uneasy and disagreeable. 

Sokrates remarks that Kephalos is wealthy, and that this 


‘Major General E. A. Hitchcock, Swedenborg, a hermetic Philosopher, p. 264. 
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may be a reason for his peculiar frame of mind, and asks 
what he conceives to be the greatest benefit from having large 
property. Kephalos replies that when a man begins to think 
that he is going to die he becomes solicitous about things which 
had not occupied his attention, and recalls that he has fears of 
Hades and the future life. He has heard that those who have 
been unjust are to be punished for it, and the tendency of this 
is to disturb his soul with apprehension. Then the man reflects 
whether he has wronged anyone, and lives on with scarcely any 
hope for the future. But he who is conscious of being innocent 
of such wrong-doing is sure to have, as Pindar has declared in 
his verse, ‘‘sweet hope, the nurse of age, that guides the mind 
of ever-changing mortals.’’ Kephalos says that he deems the 
possession of riches to be chiefly valuable to the worthy indi- 
vidual, because he is freed from the temptation to enrich himself 
unworthily or cheat another, and accordingly when he departs 
this life from the apprehension in regard to anything due from 
him to God or to human beings. 

Sokrates questions, however, whether justice does not mean 
more and perhaps somewhat different from speaking truth and 
paying what a person may chance to owe. If he were to receive 
weapons from a friend when the friend was sane, ought he to 
return them if the man was in a frenzy of madness? Certainly 
while he is in that condition it is not well to tell him the truth. 


DoctTRINE OF SIMONIDES. 


At this hitch in the argument Kephalos hastens away and 
his son Polemarchos eagerly takes it up. He quotes the maxim 
of Simonides that the paying to everyone of what is due is 
justice. This, however, he likewise is made to qualify, when he 
is asked whether a loan should be returned to a man who is in- 
sane. A friend is under obligation, he admits, to do good and 
not evil to a friend; and evil only to an enemy. ‘‘Justice,’’ 
Sokrates remarks, ‘‘could consist in giving to everyone what is 
suitable for him,’’ regarding this as ‘‘what is due.’’ Then 
he enumerates the various arts and callings—those of the 
physician, the cook, the pilot, the warrior and the shoemaker— 
as being a rendering of dues to those requiring them. They are 
useful when they are wanted, but not otherwise. As justice 
relates to their peculiar employments, it is useful only at such 
times, but useless when they are not wanted. 
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Then, again, he who can prevent disease is also able to 
bring it on, and the best person to hold a military position is 
the man who is most adroit to steal the plans and other opera- 
tions of the foe. In other words, the most valuable man to hold 
the position is a skillful thief. In analogy with this reasoning 
the just man who is expert in keeping money from being stolen 
is also dexterous in the art of stealing, and so it is a sort of 
thief himself. Thus Homer and Simonides both have exhibited 
justice as being a kind of thievery for the benefit of friends and 
injury of enemies. 

Nevertheless, Sokrates asks, is it the part of a just man to 
ill-treat any human being whatever? Horses and dogs by being 
ill-treated become impaired in their good qualities, and human 
beings are made worse in character by unkindness. On the 
other hand, it is an impossibility for musicians by means of 
music to deprive individuals of musical skill, nor for horsemen 
by horsemanship to deprive men of skill in horsemanship. Nor 
will just men, by means of their justice, make others unjust; nor 
good men by their virtue make other men bad. Heat does not 
produce chill, nor does drouth create moistness, but the con- 
trary. To do injury to another is never the act of a good man, 
and surely a just man is a good man. Accordingly, it is never 
the part of a just man, but only of one who is unjust, to harm 
anyone, either friend or enemy. 

So the discussion is concluded between them that if an indi- 
vidual shall expound justice as the paying of a debt, meaning 
by it that a just man should be good to his friends and evil to his 
enemies, he is not really wise or right in judgment, for if the 
injury of another can in no case be just, this explanation cannot 
be true. It cannot be that a saint or sage ever uttered such a 
maxim, but someone of the monarchs or rich men who was con- 
fident of his power and deemed it as his prerogative accord- 
ingly to do arbitrarily as he might choose. 


JUSTICE AS VIEWED BY THE SoPHISTs. 


With this outcome of the argument, Thrasymachus breaks 
forth in tumultuous excitement. He is a Sophist and makes use 
of the equivocations common with the professional teachers. 
He had writhed as the discourse was held, and he now brands 
this conclusion as not being a proper solution of the question at 
issue. He refuses, however, to propose any other till he has 
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been assured that the company will contribute his fee as a 
lecturer. 

Justice, or the Right, he declares, is nothing else than what 
is for the advantage of the stronger. For example, in the case 
of governments, whether they are despotic, democratic or aris- 
tocratic, the principle is the same. The party that governs is the 
stronger. ‘Those who are in possession of power administer it 
with regard to their own advantage; and at the same time de- 
cree it to be just for all, and therefore that any one who trans- 
gresses will be punished for wrong-doing. He admits, however, 
that even the most powerful are liable to err as well as others, 
and may make laws and regulations which are not expedient for 
themselves. But in such case can it be just to require the sub- 
jects to obey? The reply to this is equivocal: that the ruler in 
so far as he is ruler does not err. 

It must be acknowledged, nevertheless, that the arts them- 
selves are ruling principles. Yet none of them exist for the 
special advantage of those who exercise them, but for the benefit 
solely of those who are served. This is the case with medicine, 
navigation and other arts that may be named. The magistrate 
should act accordingly for the interest of those whom he is 
serving. 

As though to evade this condition, the discourse is abruptly 
turned to the proposition that injustice is stronger than justice 
and more profitable. Shepherds and herdsmen, it is pleaded, 
tend and fatten the sheep and cattle, having their eye upon their 
own advantage in the matter. So those who have the chief 
power in commonwealths have a like disposition toward those 
whom they govern. When taxes are levied the just man pafys 
more than his share, and the other gets off with less. In case of 
each of them holding public office, the just man becomes unpop- 
ular because he gives no opportunity to those about him to en- 
rich themselves without regard to what is right. It is different 
with the man who is not so serupulous. In eases of solitary 
offences, the guilty persons are punished, and incur the highest 
dishonor, as in sacrilege, kidnapping, burglary, swindling, steal- 
ing. But when a man takes the money of the citizens, and en- 
slaves them, he is called happy and fortunate. For injustice is 
censured by most persons because of their fear of suffering, not 
from any apprehension of doing but rather of themselves suf- 
fering injustice. In this way it is argued that injustice, when 
carried on in a scale sufficiently extensive, has the superiority, 
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a freedom and mastery greater than justice. By this reason- 
ing Thrasymachus assumes that that which enures to the ad- 
vantage of the stronger party is justice, and that that which 
only benefits individuals is unjust. 

It is not an uncommon practice, even at the present time, 
for an individual having uttered an absurd or monstrous propo- 
sition in a social company to hurry off before he can be required 
to establish his statement. Thrasymachus having poured forth 
a deluge of talk, is now with difficulty persuaded to remain for 
questions. Having been led by Sokrates to explain what consti- 
tutes the true physician, he had described the shepherd as feed- 
ing his flock with reference to what he shall gain by it for him- 
self. The shepherd art itself, however, has reference solely to 
the welfare of the sheep; and by similar government in so 
far as it is government consists of nothing else than what 
is best for those that are governed. No man seeks willingly to 
become a ruler, but requires a compensation. The benefits that 
are to accrue from his service are not for him, but for those who 
are governed. It is so with all the arts, medicine, statecraft and 
the others. The benefit from them is not for the individuals 
that exercise them, but for those in whose behalf they are em- 
ployed. A compensation is given accordingly, and no one ealls 
this mercenary. Nevertheless, if the art was to be employed 
without such compensation, the benefit would be the same. 
Plainly, therefore, no art or government provides what is ad- 
vantageous for itself, but government provides and prepares 
what is for the advantage of those who are its subjects, having 
in view what is for the welfare of the inferior, and not that of 
the more powerful. 

For reasons of this character men are not willing to be 
rulers in cities,? except they receive compensation. This may 
be in money or in honor. But if any individual will not consent 
to be a ruler he will be liable to suffer punishment. The prin- 
cipal penalty is that of being governed by a worse person. It is a 
fear of this that impels good men to accept magistracy, and 


“The polis or “city” in ancient times, was a complete state or commonwealth by 
itself. It was by no means an assemblage of individual citizens, but a confederation 
of several groups which existed, before it was founded, and continued to exist after 
such combining. The several families were distinct, with their own tutelary divinities 
and family worship. We find Kephalos accordingly engaged in the sacrifices. The 
adjacent villages, like the Piraios, the Phaleron and others, while in the same polity 
with Athens, yet had distinct institutions of their own. Thus the worship of Bendis 
was introduced at the Piraios. but was not observed in Athens, the city itself. The 
term polis which is strictly rendered “city” is, therefore, to be always understood 
here as meaning the entire commonwealth. 
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when they do so they undertake it as a necessary task which 
no better man or one so good has been found for the purpose. 
If the community consisted entirely of good men, the political 
strifes would doubtless be on purpose to escape being a gov- 
ernor. This is because the true governor naturally does not 
aim to benefit himself, but only those whom he governs. Every 
intelligent person knows that it is more agreeable to be benefited 
by another than to take trouble to benefit another. 

Nevertheless, it seems te be a general belief that the life of 
the unjust man yields more profit than that of the man who is 
scrupulously just. Yet it was their abhorrence of this notion 
that impelled the ancient Zoroastrians to hold commercial busi- 
ness in low esteem, as alluring men to misrepresent and defraud. 
But in pressing the argument Thrasymachus is led to describe 
genuine and complete justice as a generous weakness, and in- 
justice as not a depravity of morals but simply common pru- 
dence. This ranking of the unjust as wise and great, it should 
be kept in mind, includes principally those who are able to carry 
their projects to success and to subdue states and nations. Yet 
even the taking of purses and offences of that grade, it is 
remarked, will have an award of merit v here it is not detected. 
Thus the sophist, putting forth a Spartan standard of morality, 
reckons injustice as almost a virtue and as actual wisdom, and 
exhibits justice itself as having an evil tendency. Yet he is led 
to acknowledge that a musician who is accomplished in his art 
is wise, and that one who is not thus skilled is unwise. The 
same reasoning applies to the physician. None of the men thus 
proficient in their art will ever care to overreach one in the 
same vocation. The skillful individual, being thus acknowl- 
edged to be wise, is therefore to be accounted in that respect as 
‘‘good.’’ Neither the good nor the wise desires to get advan- 
tage over others like themselves, but only over such as are 
unlike. It is acknowledged that the just man is similar to the 
wise and good man, and that the unjust is like the bad and 
ignorant person, and that each possessed the character which 
he resembled. 

This fact being established, it remains to consider whether 
injustice is actually stronger and more powerful than justice. 
For example, will a commonwealth which has become superior 
to another commonwealth hold this power to the exclusion of 
what is just, or is it necessary for it to exert that power with 
justice? Can a city, a military camp, a band of pirates, thieves, 
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or any other horde, who go together for unworthy purposes, 
effect anything if they deal unjustly with one another? It is 
manifest at once that if they deal justly with each other they 
are certain to get on better. This is because injustice produces 
hatreds and contentions, whereas justice induces harmony and 
friendship. Wherever injustice is exercised, whether in a free 
community or among slaves, they are certain to quarrel and 
hate one another, and thus become unable to do anything for 
the common good. If it exists between any two individuals, it 
makes them enemies to one another and also to worthy men. It 
blights the power and influence of the individual, making him 
an enemy to himself and to everybody else. He is rendered 
unable to act either alone or in co-operation with others. 

Whether the life of the just is preferable and more blessed 
is determined by its quality and results. There is an end or 
purpose for everything, and it cannot be met or fulfilled by any- 
thing else so well, if at all. It is the function of the eyes to see 
and of the ears to hear. But they cannot perform these func- 
tions except because of the specific virtue or power which each 
of them possess, and neither can do the work of the other. The 
same reasoning may apply elsewhere. The soul has its appro- 
priate work, which no other living thing can perform. For 
example, there are the special offices: to superintend, to govern, 
to plan, and all things of that kind. There is nothing else than 
the soul to which these powers may be imparted. Beyond these 
is the one power still higher—that of living. All these exist by 
a certain virtue or excellence which is inherent in the soul. In- 
deed, if the soul should be deprived of this virtue it would not 
be able to perform these particular functions. This, however, is 
not possible. Nevertheless, a soul that is wicked will govern 
and superintend after evil ways, and the good soul will do these 
things well. As justice is a virtue of the soul and injustice a 
vice, the just man will live an upright life, and the unjust man a 
bad one. The man living a good life is happy and blessed, but 
the one who lives differently is miserable. As it is not an 
advantage to be miserable, injustice therefore can never be more 
profitable than justice. 

The sophist, having finally conceded all these statements 
with apparent complacency, Sokrates, after his usual style, con- 
fesses that he has failed to compass the purpose of the dialogue. 
While arguing that justice was the more profitable, he has 
omitted all consideration of its intrinsic quality, whether it is 
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incapacity and lack of learning or wisdom and excellence. He 
hardly knew whether it is any virtue or whether the individual 
possessing it is fortunate or unfortunate. 

Nevertheless, the source is indicated. It is not in the laws 
which rulers may impose, even claiming divine authority for 
their acts, but in the soul itself. Relating, as the Dialogue does, 
to humanity as an entirety and little regarding the external 


conditions, except as they aid the study, this feature should be 
always kept in mind. 





....A certain inarticulate Self-consciousness dwells dimly in us; 
which only our Works can render articulate and decisively dis> 
cernible. Our Works are the mirror wherein the spirit first 
sees its natural lineaments. Hence, too, the folly of that im- 
possible Precept, Know thyself; till it be translated into this 
partially possible one, Know what thou canst work at. 
—Thomas Carlyle, Sartor Resartus. 


THE MASTER OF HIS FATE. 
By Joun B. Oppycke. 


Man is himself the master of his fate 
The real designer of his circling way; 
’Tis he alone must bear the onerous weight 
Of causing sin and being to it a prey. 
He shapes to-morrow by his deed to-day, 
And on, and on his future thus must grow. 
His past did then the same iron rule obey— 
For segments do the whole of circles show. 
As in an endless chain each link we know 
To be like those that follow or precede, 
So in man’s life doth each short day bestow 
The product of his past, his future meed. 
And lives like days by Janus views are bound— 
Each one but holds dependent middle ground. 




















THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondence Between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color. 
Astronomy, Chemistry and the Human Body. 


By Knot M. Pavtt. 
I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


HERE is a generally accepted idea that manifested life, 
in its various aspects, from the lowest or densest phys- 
ical matter to the highest radiations connected with the 
inner or spiritual life of man, consists of vibratory 

motion, which is of different substance, form, strength, speed 
and direction. Of these only a limited number are perceptible 
by our ordinary physical senses; others are known to us by the 
laws of correspondence or analogy and by the testimony of a 
few individuals whose independent personal experiences from 
past ages to our present time all bear witness to the existence 
of the manifestations of life of a higher, invisible and more per: 
fectly developed type than that ordinarily perceived by man- 
kind. The endeavor of all serious seekers after truth has been 
to find a common basis or meeting ground where adherents of 
the different sects or schools may realize the unity of universal 
law, now hidden by the incorrectly interpreted or misunderstood 
and misapplied doctrines of different teachers. 

The object of this work is to demonstrate theoretically and 
practically that the Science of Harmony, applied to various 
fields of human endeavor, may be regarded as the ultimate 
source of all conceptions or explanations of the problems of life 
and the great underlying principle which governs all efforts in 
establishing a unity of thought, of worship, or of action among 
men. There is a growing desire of intellectual and devotional 
minds for some law which can be taken as the foundation on 
which they may build. We will endeavor to demonstrate the 
existence of such universal law upon strict mathematics and 
music. These demonstrations will be simple and concise in their 
nature, and if seen with the eye of intelligence and felt with the 
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intuitional heart in worship they will prove to be the beginning 
of individual development which will eventually lead to the 
satisfactory solution of problems which would be otherwise 
difficult or impossible. Before entering such a vast field of 
thought it will be well to present a few facts to the student, and 
in addition to which, some general coniusions. These the stu- 
dent may use for a deeper understanding of his particular line 
of study, even though such study be in an independent direction 
or belong to some recognized school of thought. 

For a deeper study of some of the subjects treated super- 
ficially in this work an opportunity will be given to those who 
consider this method to be suited for their interior development. 
In connection with this however, it must be said that such study 
is unprofitable if not done with a view of reconciliation between 
the orthodox doctrines of science and religion, because science 
and religion, as paths of human endeavor, are only two aspects 
of a common source, which is the wisdom of a mighty, creating 
Intelligence, and at a closer examination of their real nature 
they cannot be separated. We may regard science as belonging 
more to man and that the constitution of woman is better 
adapted to religion. But it is only by a union of both the intel- 
lectual truth and the devotional element of love that the result, 
as the higher wisdom, can be attained. The true evolution of 
mankind cannot go on unless these simple principles are gen- 
erally recognized. 

The laws of harmonious vibrations as expressed in music 
and based on simple mathematical facts which the ordinary 
intelligence can grasp are especially suited to serve as a starting 
point if they are connected with some simple geometrical ideas 
of symmetry and perfection. Nature furnishes us abundant ex- 
amples of these, and they culminate in the constitution of a 
human being. After these laws have been demonstrated it is 
easier to apply them to other branches of knowledge, such as 
electricity, light, color, chemistry or planetary motions, but not 
forgetting that the great object is to arrive at a solution of the 
life of the human soul and its final destiny. Without this object 
all other knowledge is barren or incomplete, and merely leads 
to a mechanical development of brain power; and although brain 
power is desirable and necessary, yet in its extreme application 
it may prevent the inner spiritual life of man from attaining 
freedom and power. 

By a rational system of theoretical study and by practical 
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application it is quite possible to so develop soul and body that 
the forces of inner soul life will transform the human organism 
into a higher, healthier, stronger and happier type and restore 
to man that which he has lost in the unnatural conditions of 
material life. 

There is nothing in this system which will interfere with 
the individual right of thought and worship. On the contrary, 
one cannot expect that the different human races, nations or 
individuals can follow the same path and attain to the ful] 
realization of their destiny. But it can very easily be shown 
that the underlying principles of knowledge and true feeling are 
derived from a common source of exact philosophy or science, 
and on which the individual work can be based in a way suitable 
to the special conditions under which a race, a nation or an 
individual may be living. 

Just as by a common platform of international laws the 
human race should be able to form a great Brotherhood of Na- 
tions without giving up the sacred right of national or indi- 
vidual life, so can man also develop his ideas of religion, science 
or philosophy and follow his own particular life line, if there is 
some common ground to share with other serious seekers after 
truth. A common ground of truth should be held on exact laws 
and on material and spiritual facts, and upon this foundation 
the individual architect may build his own palace, in which he 
should live his own inner life of ideals and aspirations. 

Beliefs and doctrines may change with time and race, but 
the laws of exact harmony are always the same; the waves of 
rhythmic motion are never changed in their ultimate essence, 
although appearances vary; the straight line does not bend 
from its path; the circle always follows its regular course 
around the centre; and the sacred science of numbers which 
govern creation is graven in the heart of the universe. 


IT. 
GENERAL LAW OF POLARITY. 


To the observer the laws of nature which are operative in 
mineral, vegetable, animal or human life the fact of twofold- 
ness is apparent. Duality of forces, quantities, ideas or forms 
is necessary for the manifestations of life. This duality is 
merely an appearance or way of perceiving Unity from two 
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different viewpoints. Unity (1) divides itself into two rays or 
aspects (2) of opposite character. When united these two may 
again produce a unity which is of a somewhat different char- 
acter than either of the two which produced it. Thus the law 
of Trinity (3) is established, which is the foundation of the law 
of numbers. The general law of polarity includes unity, duality 
and trinity in one idea, which is at the root of the more com- 
plicated form of numbers or manifestations. 

This law may be regarded as a contraction (1) or expan- 
sion (3) of dual phenomena (2), and we cannot neglect one or 
two of the phases of the law of polarity, because the three are 
inseparable. 

It will be well to point out a few of the expressions of this 
law as they are generally known before we attempt to extend 
the idea or enter into a scientific classification of dual or triple 
appearances. The word polarity is derived from the two poles 
of a certain force called magnetism. At one end of the ordinary 
magnet we find a so-called north pole and at the opposite end a 
south pole, owing to the property of a magnet to point toward 
the north and south of our earth globe. The two centres from 
which the magnetic force seems to extend are called ‘‘poles’’ of 
the magnet. The same may be said of other bodies of oppo- 
site character, and so we speak of polarity when dealing with 
ideas which may appear to have little to do with the subject of 
magnetism. 

The globe we inhabit is a great magnet with its two centres 
or poles, and we naturally derive our ideas of polarity from this 
great natural phenomena. It is common to speak of two oppo- 
site things as positive and negative in relation to each other, 
according to their nature or position. The name positive is 
usually identified with the outgiving, active, hard, strong or 
forceful character; while the word negative is used to charac- 
terize the intaking, receiving, passive, weak, soft or pliable 
nature. But these terms must be taken in a relative sense, and 
depend on the point of observation from which the nature of the 
idea is studied, as there is an infinite number of variations of 
these principles when applied to different things. A certain 
thing may be positive in relation to one thing, but negative to 
another; active in one sense, but passive in another. As, for 
example, a body may seem to be sending out force from one end 
and receiving it at the opposite end; a person’s character may 
be positive under some circumstances, but negative under dif- 
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ferent conditions ; a magnetic force may be positive in direction, 
but negative in its inner nature. 

The use of judgment in the application of these terms is 
very necessary in order to recognize the true polar nature of 
the idea under consideration; for herein lies the key to under- 
stand the forces dealt with, whether these apply simply to 
known physical or chemical forces or to higher ideas related to 
the invisible nature, to soul life or to the spiritual side of crea- 
tion. Through all things the great law of polarity runs like a 
connecting thread, and we cannot really separate the lower 
material phenomena from the higher spiritual ideas. It is 
essential that we consider the material and the spiritual as be- 
ing the two extremes between which there is an infinite number 
of connecting links and that it is necessary that we find each 
link in the long chain thus stretching through the entire universe 
if we would climb the whole length thereof. 

The idea of trinity follows from the blending of duality 
into unity. Between the two ‘‘poles’’ there is always a third 
point, which is the neutral point. This neutral point, situated 
between the positive and negative ends, and is the balance and 
pivot of the two extremes. The ideas of high and low necessi- 
tates the idea of middle; the directions up and down are balanced 
by the horizontal directions; the electric and the magnetic forces 
combine into the electromagnetic or neutral force; the extremes 
good and evil are accompanied by a neutral quality, the indiffer- 
ent. After the solution of certain problems by the triple key, 
and with a mastery thereof, one will get a deep insight into the 
nature of life. We will attempt to use this key in our further 
observations concerning material and spiritual facts, and in 
order to do so in an exact and scientific way we will classify 
some of the important divisions and variations of this three- 
fold principle. It is obvious that a combination of three ele- 
ments or properties may not always be perfectly related in their 
natures, or that the triple nature is not always of a symmetri- 
eal character. The following example may serve as an illus- 
tration of different triple ideas: Of the three simple colors in 
the solar spectrum—red, yellow and blue—red is generally con- 
sidered as the positive and blue the negative color. To find that 
which is neutral we look for the middle ground between the two, 
and we have yellow, which is the ‘‘intermediate neutral’’ point; 
or we may mix red and blue together when the violet color will 
come, and we say that violet is the ‘‘combined neutrai’’ idea in 
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relation to red and blue. By this reasoning we find that the 
neutral or third element is double in its character, yellow being 
the ‘‘positive neutral’’ and violet the ‘‘negative neutral.’’ We 
have now extended the law of polarity into four-foldness, and in 
this way the numbers proceed from 1, 2, 3, 4, to higher numbers. 

Before we extend this reasoning further it is necessary to 
find a simple geometrical illustration of the elementary princi- 
ples whereby we can exactly express the idea dealt with by a few 
connected lines or points. This illustration of nature’s laws 
furnishes the basis for a universal geometrical language, which 
plays an important part in the science of symbology which we 
find in Masonry, Rosicrucianism, the religions of the churches, 
and, although not generally recognized in the materialistic sci- 
ences of today. 

If this study be simultaneously conducted in the light of 
logic reasoning and spiritual illumination, it will contribute to a 
deeper understanding of the now seeming contradictory and 
complicated ideas, and even if we only apply the geometrical 
forms of our symbols as guides for the regulation of the inner 
perception of the expressed truths, we cannot longer regard 
the science of numbers as dead or useless; we will understand 
it to be a science of life and it will be possible for us to grasp 
the true meaning of nature’s purpose, and the laws of immortal 
life. 

Thus the science of spiritual mathematics will have its true 
place among our modern thinkers in general, instead of being 
limited to smaller groups of individuals who are considered to 
be adherents of a useless and impractical speculative 
philosophy. 





As a Priest, or Interpreter of the Holy, is the noblest and 
highest of all men, so is a Sham-priest (Schein-priester) the 
falsest and basest. Thomas Carlyle, Sartor Resartus. 





Of this thing, however, be certain: wouldst thou plant for 
Eternity, then plant into the deep infinite faculties of man, his 
Fantasy and Heart; wouldst thou plant for Year and Day, then 
plant into his shallow superficial faculties, his Self-love and 
Arithmetical Understanding, what will grow there. 

—Thomas Carlyle, Sartor Resartus. 





























THE ASTRAL PLANE. 


By Epuarp HERRMANN. 


Concluded. 


K will now continue our researches in the physical re- 
VAY gion and try to adduce the testimony of the senses to 


that of the sages and of the ages. If it also confirms 
the hypothesis in question, then the existence of the astral body 
can be regarded as scientifically proven. 

The astral body can become visible from two causes—one is 
animistic, the other spiritistic, these being the terms used by 
official science. As I do not intend to explore the spiritistic 
region in this lecture, I will give a short explanation of the term 
animistic as it is used by men of science. 

As far as I know, it was first employed by Alexander 
Aksakow, the celebrated Russian scientist, who, after having 
devoted his whole life to the study of psychic phenomena, pub- 
lished his book, ‘‘ Animism and Spiritism,’’ from which I will 
frequently quote. Animism is opposed to spiritism in so far as it 
embraces all phenomena the cause of which is to be found in the 
medium alone. Spiritism accounts for phenomena, the cause 
of which can only be found in invisible (or rarely visible) dis- 
embodied, intelligent beings who use a medium as an instrument 
for communications. 

We know that it makes a great difference whether we ex- 
plain an appearance by animism or by spiritism; but in the 
present case it does not matter, since we want only to establish 
the truth of the theosophical teaching that man has an astral 
body. 

We know that the soul creates the astral body, and since we 
believe in the immortality of the soul there is no reason to 
doubt that a disembodied soul can have an astral body just as 
well as an embodied soul. But that all the phenomena which 
can be seen in spiritistic seances should proceed from disem- 
bodied souls is impossible. On the contrary, most of the mate- 
rializations may be animistic phenomena, produced by the 
psychic power of the medium. 

An illustration of this is the so-called double, an involuntary 
separation of the astral body from the physical body. It is un- 
doubtedly true that many mediums, as well as other persons, 
possess this faculty. 
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Lord Byron, for instance, affirms that he had this peculiar 


-gift; and the Secretary of State, Peel, as well as Byron’s brother, 


saw his double several times in London at a time when the poet 
was sick in Patras. Many well-authenticated facts are narrated 
byAksakow in his book, heretofore mentioned, one of which I 
will give here. There is a well-known pension for young ladies 
in Neuwelcke, Livland. In this institute a French teacher, Miss 
Emilie Sagee, was one morning explaining something on the 
blackboard, when suddenly ail the young ladies present, thirteen 
in number, saw two Miss Sagees standing near each other; both 
figures were exactly alike, except that only one of them had a 
piece of chalk in her hand. Although this occurrence caused 
great consternation among the pupils, it was hushed up, because 
Miss Sagee was an excellent teacher and very well liked. Some 
months later all the forty-two pupils of the class saw the double 
of their teacher in the room, while she herself was in the garden 
gathering flowers. For eighteen months such appearances hap- 
pened frequently, and many of the young ladies left the institu- 
tion; finally the poor teacher had to be dismissed. Aksakow also 
mentions that photographs have been taken of the double, or 
astral body. 

Besides the unconscious separation of the astral body, there 
is also a conscious one possible, which is very rare and dis- 
tinguished from the other one by the fact that in such a case the 
astral body is fully conscious and able to act and speak. 

Iamblichos, in his life of Pythagoras, says that the great 
philosopher was several times seen and spoken to by his friends 
in two different places and at the same time. Plinius relates 
the same of Hermotimus. A very interesting case of the con- 
scious separation of the astral body, observed in our time, is 
given by Colonel Olcott in his ‘‘Old Diary Leaves.’’ In ‘‘Phan, 
tasms of the Living,’’ Vol. L., pages 103-109; Vol. IT., pages 671- 
676, and in Du Prel’s ‘‘ Monistische Seelenlehre,’’ we find more 
cases of the voluntary separation of the astral body, but as a 
rule this faculty is reserved for black and white magicians. 

A separation of the astral from the physical body seems 
also possible in somnambulism, mesmerism and hypnotism, for 
many facts are reported where the consciousness of the subject 
was active in distant places, from which it reported occurrences 
not known to anybody present. (Kerner, ‘‘Blatter aus Pre- 


-vost’’; De Rochas, ‘‘Exteriorization de la Sensibilite.’’) 
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We now have to consider the separation of the astral body 
in the process of dying. Persons gifted with clairvoyance affirm, 
that they have seen how the astral form develops itself out of 
the dying person, and I propose to give here the experience of 
such a seer, although it might not be convincing to a sceptic: 

‘‘Now, the process of dying was fully commenced. The 
brain began to attract the elements of electricity, of magnetism, 
of motion, of life, and of sensation, into its various and numer- 
ous departments. The head became intensely brilliant, and I 
particularly remarked that just in the same proportion as the 
extremities of the organism grew dark and cold, the brain 
appeared light and glowing. 

‘‘Now I saw in the mellow, spiritual atmosphere which 
emanated from and encircled her head the indistinct formation 
of another head. This new head unfolded more and more dis- 
tinctly ; and so indescribably compact and intensely brilliant did 
it become that I could neither see through it nor gaze upon it as 
steadily as I desired. 

‘“With inexpressible wonder and with a heavenly, unutter- 
able reverence, I gazed upon the holy and harmonious process 
that was going on before me. In the identical manner in which 
the spiritual head was eliminated and unchangeably organized, 
I saw, unfolding in their natural, progressive order, the har- 
monious development of the neck, the shoulders, the breast and 
the entire spiritual organization. 

‘‘Now the spirit arose at right angles over the head or 
brain of the deserted body. But immediately previous to the 
final dissolution of the relationship which had for so many years 
subsisted between the two bodies I saw between the feet of the 
elevated spiritual body and the head of the prostrate physical 
body a bright stream or current of vital electricity. I learned 
that the correspondence between the birth of a child into thig 
world and the birth of the spirit from the material body into a 
higher world is absolute and complete, even to the umbilical cord, 
which was represented by the thread of vital electricity which 
for a few minutes subsisted between and connected the two 
organisms together.’’—( Davis, ‘‘The Physician.’’) 

The double or astral body of dying persons in distant places 
is seen frequently. Mr. Myer’s great work, ‘‘Human Person- 
ality,’? and also Gurney’s ‘‘Phantasms of the Living’’ contain 
many such cases. Besides, foiklore is full of ghost stories to 
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the same effect. An interesting experience was that of a per- 
sonal friend of mine, a New York physician and a pronounced 
materialist. This gentleman was sitting at his desk one evening, 
writing to his mother, who lived in Germany, when he suddenly 
heard her calling him by his pet name. On turning around he 
saw his mother sitting in an armchair, perfectly life-like, and 
smiling at him. He saw the form distinctly for a minute or two; 
then it disappeared. He affirms that he could not have been 
mistaken or dreaming, since the ink of his writing was not yet 
quite dry. Some time later he heard of his mother’s death. 

So many similar cases have been observed under test con- 
ditions and reported to the Society for Psychical Research that. 
the fact seems to be well established. 

Now we come to the appearance of the astral body of per- 
sons who have been dead for a long time and who manifest 
themselves, either with or without mediums; they all belong in 
the category of spiritism. The first cases are rare, and some- 
times well attested; but, owing to their spontaneous character, 
they cannot be accepted by men of science as proven facts. 

One such case happened a short time ago to one of my 
friends, whom I consider to be quite reliable: 

About one year after the death of his father this gentleman 
was quietly sleeping in his bed, when towards morning he was 
awakened by a noise resembling the opening of his door. He 
sat up in bed and saw by the dim morning light that someone 
made several attempts to open the door from the outside. He 
could not be a burglar, because those attempts were always 
accompanied with a loud noise. The door was finally flung open, 
and there he saw the form of his late father quite distinctly for 
a few minutes standing in the doorway and looking at him as if 
he wanted to tell him something. But, without uttering a word, 
the form disappeared, leaving the door open behind him. My 
friend was so sure of having had the vision of his father that he 
did not think of anything else, and since everything was found 
in perfect order the next morning, nobody could have entered 
his apartment. 

Such cases are not rare, but they can only be convincing to 
the persons to whom they happen, since every scientist would 
consider them to be hallucinations. They are of greater value if 
two or more persons see the appearance. Much more satis- 
factory are the materializations of mediums when given under 
test conditions, 
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Before going further, I wish to say that I do not approve of 
mediumship in any form whatever. On the contrary, I am very 
much opposed to all such practices, because I firmly believe that 
they are harmful to the medium, not only to his body, but much 
more to his mind and soul. All who have studied this question 
know that continued mediumship destroys the health and often 
the morals of mediums, and that mediums are very apt to end 
their lives in insane asylums. But even if this should not hap- 
pen, it will always weaken their will-power and make them 
mental slaves of other beings—which is much worse than physi- 
cal slavery under a cruel master. This is a fact in mediumism 
as well as in hypnotism, and the terrible consequences of mental 
slavery will be seen before the next generation has passed. 

But, to return to our subject, let us now consider the experi- 
ments which have been made in order to prove the existence of 
the astral body. As said before, the most important and con- 
vincing proofs are to be found in those phenomena of materiali- 
zation which are brought about through mediums. Such phe, 
nomena may belong either to animism or to spiritism; it is, in 
fact, very often impossible to correctly classify them, and I do 
not attempt to do it. I will only bring forward the most im- 
portant experiments of men of science who have a European 
name, like Aksakow, Crookes, Du Prel, Lombroso, Richet, Shia- 
parelli, Gurney, Myers, Zollner. 

The philosopher, Eduard Von Hartmann, in his book, classi- : 
fies spiritism, the phenomena of materialization which undoubt- 
edly take place with many mediums, with hallucinations. He 
calls them phantastic products, without the possibility of prov- 
ing their existence by means of the senses. ‘‘Only by means of 
photography (under test conditions) could their reality be 
established,’’ he says. 

Ever since 1872 have such pictures been taken, not only 
from visible appearances, but also from forms which were invisi- 
ble to ordinary human eyes.’* The most important experiments 
in this line were made by Mr. Beattie, of Bristol; Mr. Thomas 
Sleater, in London, and Mr. W. H. Mumler, of Boston. Aksakow, 
in his book, ‘‘ Animism and Spiritism,’’ devotes over sixty pages 
to the subject in order to prove the fact. 

Professors Crookes,** in London; Zollner, in Leipzig, and 


“This is just as possible as the photography of invisible stars. 


18Crookes’s ‘‘Researches in Spiritualism,” p. 108; Richet, Annals of Psychical 
Science, 1905. | 
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Richet, in Paris, have made similar and successful experiments. 
It is self-understood that men of science whose reputation is at 
stake will take every precaution to exclude fraud of any kind. 

Next in order come the experiments which have been made 
with scales in order to prove the weight of the medium during 
materialization, as also that of the visible astral form. Even 
Hartmann himself confesses that such experiments would decide 
the question. The most interesting fact is that the medium 
always loses in weight as soon as a form materializes. In one 
case the weight of the form was almost half of the normal weight 
of the medium; after the sitting the medium had lost between 
three and four pounds. Is not this proof enough that the matter 
necessary for the formation of the appearance is taken from the 
mediums? No wonder that they are always exhausted after the 
performances and need a great deal of rest; and where is the 
organism that can stand this strain for any length of time, unless 
they in turn draw their vitality from the ‘‘sitters.’’ 

Similar experiments in weighing have been made by 
Crookes, Du Prel, Zollner. Olcott, in his ‘‘People from the 
Other World,’’ pages 241-243, speaks of them, too. Other proofs 
for positive physical effects produced by those materalized forms 
are: 

(1) Writing with a materialized and visible hand, of which 
there are many examples recorded, notably those of Professors 
Crookes, Zollner and Col. Olcott. (2) Impressions of the hands 
and feet of appearances, which prove that they are real physical 
members of a body which is sometimes visible and sometimes 
not. The most satisfying experiments in this line of research 
are those of Professors Zollner and Wagner (‘‘Psychical 
Studies,’’ 1878, page 492). Zollner received his impressions of 
an invisible foot between two slates which he held in his hands 
and Professor Wagner between two sealed slates. 


Impressions were also received on paper covered with soot, 
which has the property of remaining on the hand which it 
imprints. De Wolfe saw the imprints of visible hands and feet in 
flour kept in a dish. In this case thequestion arises : what becomes 
of the molecules of that disengaged blackening? It can be seen in 
the hands of the medium, but—nota bene—those hands were firm- 
ly held by one of the sitters during the whole process, and besides 
were larger than the imprinted hands; consequently it is proven 
that the matter which formed the astral hand must have been 
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taken from the hand of the medium. (3) The most positive and 
convincing experiments for the proof of the phenomena of 
materialization are those of plaster casts. The process is as 
follows: Two dishes are prepared, one filled with cold water, 
the other one with hot water, on which molten parafin is float- 
ing. When the materialization takes place one asks that the 
materializing hand dips first in the parafin and then quickly in 
the cold water. If this is done several times, a glove of parafm 
is formed round the hand, thick enough to be used as a casting 
mould after the hand is dematerialized. Such an experiment, if 
conducted under test conditions, furnishes a perfect and lasting 
copy of the materialized hand or foot; and is at the same time a 
proof of the process of dematerialization, because only a dema- 
terialized hand or foot can withdraw itself from the parafin 
glove without breaking it. 

Professor William Denton invented this experiment, and he 
was the first one to receive plaster casts in that way. Later Mr. 
Reimers, in Manchester, employed this process very success- 
fully; he received such perfectly formed hands that even sculp- 
tors declared it impossible to produce similar casts by their art. 

Dr. Nichols and Dr. Carter Blake, of London, tried the same 
experiment with the medium Eglinton, and Aksakow gives in 
his book some very interesting photographs of casts which were 
sent to him for inspection. | 

In conclusion, I will add the testimony of Dr. Elliot Coues, 
Professor of Anatomy and Biology in Washington, who says in 
‘‘The Nation’’ that he investigated the so-called ghosts or phan- 
toms by means of his eyes, ears, his senses of smell and feeling, 
and by physical, chemical, microscopical examination of their 
hair, nails or garments. In his opinion genuine phantoms are 
substantial things, objective realities that have extension, form, 
stability, gravity and the ability to move freely from place to 
place. The process of materialization and dematerialization 
can be distinctly observed while we hold the hands of the phan- 
tom. 

In fact, the existence of the astral body is scientifically. 
proven. In the course of time the other teachings of theosophy 
will find respectful consideration on the part of science, and, 
finally, the same confirmation as did the strange teaching that 
man should have more bodies than one. 








A UNIQUE FORGIVENESS. 


By Raynor Baytey Bowman. 


UR boat was a twin-screw steamer—her name was 
Louise—of French nationality and origin, of French 
mechanical perfection and trimness. 

Our route was mapped out by the leading French 
company whose advertisements read, ‘‘Tours des Descrip- 
tions,’’ and whose excellent judgment and elegance of arrange- 
ment undoubtedly places them first in the tourist’s heart. 

Duchesne—Chaudet Pascal Duchesne—was my ‘‘compag- 
non de voyage.’’ Pascal—without his other names—was suffi- 
cient for me. 

Now, with natural American modesty, I need only say for 
my own introduction and credentials—that I am a Yankee. 
That fact seemed to be the main thing that demanded the re- 
spect which I received at the hands of the French captain and 
officers of the ‘‘Louise.’’ 

Pascal was a tourist like myself and, strange to say, for 
I am not over amicable to the French—I took a great liking to 
this freedom-loving, good-natured, jovial fellow. 

I became acquainted with him in this manner: One after- 
noon, when we were passing the Rock of Gibraltar, I was sitting 
on the forward end of the hurricane-deck—discoursing with the 
captain of the boat—and smoking. Pascal was sitting a short 
distance from us. I idly observed him take a cigar from his 
ease, trim the end very neatly—a Frenchman seldom bites it— 
and then, to his apparent disappomtment, find that he was 
without the phosphorescent gem—gem under those circum- 
stances—a match. Systematically, he felt in every pocket, even 
looked in his card-case, but finally, disgusted, he arose, and I 
thought I heard ‘‘le diable,’’ murmured under his breath, as he 
started toward the nearest hatchway. Out of sympathy—ap- 
preciating his disappointment—I hailed him and offered him 
my cigar, from which to light his own. 

He thanked me profusely in French—with which, I am glad 
to say, I am fairly well acquainted. 

I was surprised at the evident delight on his features, when 
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he had puffed a couple of times on his weed, for, to my mind, 
the French never could appreciate that great American neces- 
sity—the cigar; but he did, yet—even with his desire for a light 
—rather than break into our conversation, he would have de- 
scended to his stateroom—such is the delicacy and politeness 
of the Frenchman. 

Pascal and I were soon great friends—when one is alone he 
is not always particular whom he joins—and during the trip 
through the Mediterranean and Black Seas—of course taking 
in the beauty of the Grecian Archipelago, Athens, the Bosporus, 
Constantinople—we were together much. Then to the Isle of 
Crete and through the Red Sea, across the Arabian Sea to 
Bombay. 

We were in the waters of the Red Sea when I first discov- 
ered that Pascal, though apparently jovial, for some reason, 
was addicted to heavy drinking. Burgundy was his favorite 
wine, and though I sometimes joined him, I rarely disposed of 
more than half a bottle—while I have actually seen Pascal dis- 
pose of no less than three pints. At these times he usually be- 
came somewhat groggy and more or less talkative. 

On the night of the eighth of June—he was in my stateroom 
and had been drinking heavily—he was inclined to much speech. 
He had often told me many little experiences of his life—but 
had never unfolded his secrets as upon this occasion. 

A heavy sea was rolling our boat from side to side, and it 
was with much difficulty that the ‘‘Louise’’ was kept upon her 
course—and with even greater difficulty that her passengers 
kept upon their feet. However, Pascal could not have kept 
upon his at that time, had we been becalmed. 

‘¢Say—Monsieur Graham,’’ began Pascal, and I knew that 
something interesting was coming, ‘‘I killed a man once!’’ 

It was a most startling statement, though, it would be nat- 
ural to suppose that a Frenchman who bragged about his sword 
play as did Pascal had killed at least a score. 

‘¢A duel, I suppose,’’ I commented. 

‘A duel?—yes—but not a fair one, Graham, not a fair one. 
It was murder—they said—and I—I can’t quite forget it.’’ 

‘‘What was the cause of the duel, Pascal?’’ I asked, my 
Yankee curiosity rising. 

‘(His wife—hic—I insulted his wife. We fought in his 
hotel, Hotel de Lorraine. He about had me, when his wife came 
in unexpectedly at the door and I thrust right through him— 
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hic—as he lowered his sword at the presence of a lady. She 
was too agonized to look at me, and my seconds never told who 
did it—hic—I got away, but I can’t forget what he said as he 
fell.’’ 

‘*What did he say?’’ I asked. 

‘¢*My spirit will revenge itself on you’—hic—‘if I can, I 
will kill you’—and then he died. Somehow the spirits do tor- 
ment me. I feel them calling to me to come—come to Lor- 
raine,’’ and as he was speaking his head fell back and he was 
silent. Frightened, I sprang to his side, but he had simply 
fallen asleep. 

The knowledge that my friend was a murderer was neither 
quieting to my nerves nor agreeable to my mind. However, 
when my friend was again sober, I referred to the story he had 
told me, and he did not remember having said a thing to me on 
the previous night about anything, so I did not question him nor 
let him know that he had told me his deepest secret—knowing 
that he had had no intention of so doing, in a drunken moment. 

Pascal was seldom intoxicated—Frenchmen seldom are— 
but he now and then drank just a trifle more than he should. 

What, furthermore, startled me and caused me considerable 
anxiety as to the sanity of my acquaintance was the strange 
apathy in moments of trance-like quietness, which seemed to 
take hold of him much against his will, and which soon became 
so frequent that it not only frightened Pascal, but made me half 
afraid that he was suffering from some strange malady which 
might be of a contagious nature. 

‘‘The spirit of Lorraine is calling me,’’ he said to me one 
night during a confidential chat over about three empty bottles. 

‘‘Qh, nonsense, Pascal, you are letting your mind wander,’’ 
I replied roughly, but I could by no means convince myself that 
his mind was producing this sudden change. Day by day he 
became more and more silent, ate practically nothing, drank 
practically everything—but water. I readily concluded that 
such a state of affairs could not last long. 

However, on the twenty-sixth of June, we reached Bombay. 
Pascal was by no means a corpse, though all color had left his 
cheeks and he was decidedly thinner—as the result of his con- 
tinuous dissipation and lack of proper nourishment. 

I managed to ascertain from him where he intended to go. 
The interior of India seemed to have a strange fascination for 
him as it has always had for me. We decided briefly that we 
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would make our explorations together—Pascal leaving all the 
preparations to me. We set out on horse-back—with a Hindu 
fora guide. In the eyes of my companion I could see a new, yet 
strange, light. One day he said to me: 

‘¢ Jack—I can’t explain the feeling I have—somehow, I feel 
as though I were going home—as we plunge into the interior of 
this god-forsaken land. Yes—going home. That’s the only 
way to express it.’’ 

Pascal no longer needed the inspiration of Burgundy to tell 
me of his strange visitants, and one night he greatly annoyed 
me by rousing me from a sound sleep and asking me if I would 
tell his visitors that he was not ready to go yet. 

I shook him roughly and he asked me: 

‘‘What’s the trouble? Is the shack afire?’’—then I knew 
he had been under the influence of one of those trances. 

These instances became so frequent that Pascal was seldom 
in a state where intelligent conversation was possible. His 
half answers—mingled with odd murmurings—half angered me, 
but I pitied him for being the victim of such a malady—if mal- 
ady it was. 

One evening, just at dusk, we were riding slowly through 
an Indian village—taking in the horror of the natives’ naked- 
ness and filth—when Pascal was suddenly accosted by a young 
Indian. I had not seen the boy approach, though I had been 
looking directly at Pascal, and, it seemed to me—though I will 
grant that it might have been imagination—that he simply came 
from space. Pascal turned to me, pale as a ghost: 

‘*Where did he come from?—where did he go?’’ he asked, 
in an awed whisper. 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ I replied, ‘‘what did he want?’’ 

‘‘He came for me. I am to go to see Lorraine—tonight. 
Will you go with me?’’ he asked. 

‘‘In God’s name, Pascal, what do you mean?’’ 

‘<The Hindu—who was just here—tells me that his master 
has seen Lorraine, and that he wants me to come to him—to- 
night. He wants to forgive me—so the boy says. I must go!— 
I feel that I must!’’ 

I was sorely puzzled, for I had not heard the boy speak to 
Pascal, though his lips had moved plainly, and he was near 
enough for me to hear him—had he spoken. 


‘‘Where does he want you to meet him?’’ I asked, scep- 
tically. 
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‘‘The boy—the magician’s son—will come for us. His 
father is a fakir and—is in league with the ‘spirits’ of the 
dead !’’ 

Pascal was raving mad—that was sure—but what could 
Ido? Humor him—TI determined. 

Night came; we had finished our supper—which we ate in 
our tent to escape the heat rising from the ground outside, 
where the sun had left its heat in great intensity. On cool’ 
evenings—a rare thing in India—we sat outside the tent and: 
ate our meal and smoked our cigars—an abundant supply of 
which I procured at Bombay—and the gnats and mosquitoes 
kept their distance until the last smell of tobacco smoke had 
drifted away; then they seemed to swoop down upon us to 
wreak vengeance for the way we had delayed their evening 
meal. This onslaught would drive us back to our cigars—then 
I wondered if the supply would equal the demand during the 
rest of the trip if the insects continued to be so voracious. 

On the particular evening in question, after the strange 


communication Pascal said he had received, we smoked more 


than usually and Pascal seemed to miss his customary bottle 
of Burgundy more than he had at any time during our trip. He 
had a thirst—but of course we could not take wine along on 
such a trip. 

‘*Pascal,’’ I began, as we sat there waiting the coming of 
the Hindu apparition of the afternoon, ‘‘did you ever hear the 
scientific explanation of the tricks these fakirs perform?’’ 

‘*Yes—I have heard several—to which do you refer?’’ He 
seemed sane enough for the moment. 

‘“That of hypnotism. I believe that the audience is in a 
state of hypnosis, and only think they see what they afterward 
describe.’’ 

‘‘T know that they have knowledge of some wonderful 
things—-how did this man know about Lorraine?—Somehow I 
expected some kind of a communication here in India.”’ 

‘‘Cheer up, Pascal, your day has not yet come. We may 
have only the pleasantest kind of a time tonight. Anyhow,”’’ 
he said, ‘‘that Lorraine wished to forgive you.’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ assented Pascal, sadly. 

My cigar had nearly gone out—for I idly held it between 
the fingers of my left hand without having drawn upon it for 
some time. I was drowsy and nearly asleep. Suddenly I 
started to my feet and gazed before me into the darkness to see 
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two forms—the form of the native and that of Pascal—moving 
off into the night. I arose quickly and followed them. I soon 
eaught up, and laid my hand upon Pascal’s shoulder. 

‘*Why didn’t you call me?’’ I asked. 

I received only a few words from the native in Hindustani 
and a motion of beckoning from Paseal. 

I silently accompanied them, and, I am not ashamed to con- 
fess, felt in my pocket for my revolver—but, great scott—it was 
gone. I was sure that it had been there after supper, for I re- 
membered shifting it to one side as I sat down. 

More astonished than ever, I grasped Paseal roughly by 
the arm: 

‘*Come here, man—what kind of deviltry is this? Did you 
take my gun?’’ [ demanded, half savagely. 

‘*‘No—your gun is all right—this is a mission of peace, not 
war,’’ he replied. 

‘‘But—you had no business - 

‘‘Come on, Graham. It’s all right. I was going to let you 
sleep—Rama did not want you to come—but now that you are 
here we must make the best of it. It suits me better—if Lor- 
raine does not object. I will be a new man when I know thaf 
my crime is forgiven!?’’ 

I followed them as they walked on—for I am no coward— 
through deep foliage and tangled vegetation. The stars were 
sometimes hidden by clouds, or by trees, above us. Finally we 
came to cross roads and Rama—that must have been the boy’s 
name—took the right without hesitation. Then, turning into 
a narrow path, we soon drew up before a native’s shack. An 
odd looking structure made of reeds, mud, and a canvas-like 
material. | 

Rama lifted the door—we do not lift doors in America, but 
they do in India—and bade us enter. Without any apparent 
misgiving Pascal stooped and entered; hesitatingly I followed— 
thinking how much safer I would have felt had I my revolver 
in my pocket. 

The inside of the shack was filled with a pungent smoke. 
It seemed like the opiated odor of a Chinese dwelling—still it 
was by no means unpleasant. 

Seated upon a rug in the center of the room—at least I will 
speak of it as a room—naked and filthy—-was aman. His shiny 
skin was either greased or covered with perspiration. How 
these men seem to forget all care of the physical body! Can it 
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be true that they live most of their lives in the Astral world? 
Duchesne certainly thought that they did, and he fully believed 
that this fakir had been in communication with the soul of Léon 
Lorraine. It is needless to say that I believed nothing of the 
kind—though I did advance the theory that the ever-vibrating 
waves of thought might have passed from Pascal’s mind to that 
of the Hindu—mental telepathy—and the Hindu, for reasons I 
could not understand, was going to try to get money from Pas- 
cal by deceiving him and making him think he was forgiven by 
Lorraine. I did not for a moment think that the Hindu could 
produce a materialization—but he might have the power to hyp- 
notize. 

That thought led me to resolve that I would not permit 
myself to fall under its influence. I have always known that 
the subject can successfully resist the operator so long as he is 
conscious of the fact that he is the subject and refuses to submit 
his will to the will of the operator. If one surrenders his will, 
discrimination will leave him. He loses consciousness, is un- 
aware that the power is being exerted upon him and he suc- 
ecumbs. I fully expected it—and was not, I can swear, under the 
hypnotic influence at any time that evening. 

As we entered, the Hindu upon the rug arose and saluted 
us. He motioned us to be seated, and then addressed Pascal— 
much to my surprise—in French. How could such a person 
speak a classic tongue so well? ‘‘You have come! It is well, 
for I have waited long. I have waited since you left Paris—’’ 
then he lapsed into silence. 

I observed that the pungent smell was emerging from an 
oddly shaped lamp which hung above us, and that our light, 
which was dim and annoying, also came from its small flame. 

‘*T felt that something was calling me to India!’’ answered 
Pascal, sadly. ‘‘What is your name, O man of mystery?’’ 

‘‘Berhasham—they call me here—but my names are many 
—elsewhere. But come—my stay here must be brief. I will 
leave before the dawn. Lorraine wishes to forgive—and forget 
—the wrong you have done him—to free himself from his desire 
and pass on to a higher plane—his hatred for you has held 
him back these many years. He will speak with you tonight. 
I am his teacher and will help him—and you—to overcome. 
But yield to no passion or desire—or you may forfeit your life. 
Let us sit here and wait—’’ His voice was weird and sounded 
tired—tired unto death. I listened in the silence which followed 
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to the sounds of the night outside. The cry of some small ani- 
mal close to the shack startled me for a moment until I compre- 
hended its origin. Then came silence—followed by a strange 
buzzing sound in my ears—an odd lightness of my head—then 
a peculiar sensation of motion. 

Suddenly it seemed that we were no longer in the native’s 
shack—but were surrounded by vast beauty. A castle, it 
seemed to me—but the fakir—who was now enveloped in a spot- 
less robe of white—said: 

‘*You see the Hotel de Lorraine, Paris,’’ and oddly, in my 
muddled mind arose no contradiction—it seemed natural and 
proper that we should do so. 

I was too bewildered to speak. I could only look at Pascal 
for verification—he seemed in great fear. I asked him if the 
place was familiar. 

‘*Yes—it is the same room—where we fought. There is 
the spot—where he fell after I had killed him!’’ His voice was 
a harsh and fearful whisper and, as he turned to the fakir, his 
face was pale as death. 

‘“Why are we here? How came we here?”’’ he asked. 

‘‘This is the astral image—or double—of the Hotel de Lor- 
raine. I have—through the power I possess—transported you 
to the astral world—or world of thought,’’ said the native with 
a smile. ‘‘Lorraine will come to us here—he could not come 
on earth.’’ 

‘‘But in God’s name,’’ I demanded, ‘‘tell us how we came 
here. Where is the shack in the woods?’’ and, as I spoke, I 
recognized the same peculiar pungent odor that had been so 
strong in the shack. I readily supposed that it must also be a 
production of the astral world, for I had never before, nor have 
I ever after, sensed that same singular perfume. 

‘‘Our bodies did not leave the shack in the woods—they are 
there now—Rama is their custodian—until we again animate 
the fleshly casement. The bodies are sitting there—still we—our 
inner selves—are here. You need have no fear—for at my will 
—at your own wish—we shall return; but do not let your mind 
have that desire until we have fulfilled our sacred mission. We 
have not seen Lorraine yet,’’ and Berhasham sank back in the 
gorgeously upholstered chair with a sigh. 

‘‘Let us see him at once,’’ I cried—wanting to end this 
nerve-jarring phenomenon as soon as possible. 

I remember to this day—as clearly as upon that night—the 
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furnishings of that room; its magnificence and grandeur—its 
sense of home comfort and repose. I have even been to Paris 
and visited the Hotel de Lorraine, and found the room to be 
identical with that in which Lorraine had been killed, except 


that it was not so beautiful—the tapestry had not the same 


heavenly hue—nor the air the same pungent sweetness. 
We had been only one brief moment in the forerunning con- 
versation. We did not seem to speak to each other—it was 


more the instantaneous transmission of thought—a flash of 


mental understanding. 


We seated ourselves around the table—a beautifully carved 
rosewood—and our magician murmured some unintelligible 
words in Hindustani which I do not pretend to have understood. 
Its effect was soon apparent, however, for I heard footsteps in 
the hallway, and Pascal whispered to me: 

‘‘Lorraine!’’ 

The man who entered the room had, to my observation, 
all the appurtenances of the human, living body—and why not? 
—was he not even more alive than we—according to Ber- 
hasham? 

A smile played avidly over his features—lighting up his 
eyes to a divine brilliancy—and an expression of delightful 
anticipation was plainly evident. I could only watch the pro- 
ceedings—for from the moment Lorraine entered the room all 
power of expressing myself had left me. 

Lorraine smiled at Pascal—but did not seem to notice my 
presence at all—and Pascal weakly returned his smile, and also 
seemed to forget me. 

‘‘Duchesne—I am glad you came with Berhasham—I have 
waited long for this opportunity!’’ but he did not state what 
kind of an opportunity it was. 

‘‘God knows—I have regretted that horrible crime of mine 
—still you seem happier here? Are you not?’’ asked Pascal. 

‘‘Yes—but not until my wife had joined me; but now she 
has come—you cannot see her—she has nothing in common with 
you—nothing to hold her to the world like you held me! I have 
tried to revenge myself on you, and have, in a measure, affected 
your life—so tonight let us make amends for past wrong. Let 
us partake of a feast of the gods—for let me say—we are all 
gods here—though far removed from the divine God—’’ He 
stepped to the door of the room and beckoned to some one. 

In a few moments there was before us a grandly spread 
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table—gold and silver plate—fiowers such as my eyes had never 
seen before—but for food there was only wine and bread. It 
reminded me of the Passover. 

‘*Let us be seated around the table and we shall partake— 
though, remember: He who is a slave of Bacchus may not drink 
the ‘Nectar of the Gods’ and live.’’ Pascal did not hear him— 
his eyes were dilated—lips parched—he looked longingly at the 
wine. Remember, Pascal had not tasted wine for a week. 

‘*T am not a slave of Bacchus!’’ he cried—but I knew other- 
wise—and would have warned him—but I could not speak. 

‘‘Tf you are not a slave of wine—Duchesne—let us drink 
to the forgiveness of your sin—the sin that brings you here to- 
night—murder. Come—lift your goblets—Berhasham—Gra- 
ham—and my friend Duchesne—and with the drinking of the 
nectar let the past be all forgotten.’’ Lorraine seemed to be in 
a state of great exhilaration and joy—like one is when he is 
reaching the success of a life achievement. He passed a glass 
to the man who had killed him—who now seemed happy—think- 
ing—it seemed to me—more of the wine which he had not tasted 
for many days than of the toast of forgiveness. Berhasham 
took a goblet of the red wine—red like the pigeon blood ruby— 
and I also—impelled by a force that I could not control—lifted 
the fourth. 

‘‘Here we shall bury the past—’’ then, fearfully, ‘‘hold on, 
Duchesne—’’ but the warning cry came too late, for Pascal— 
maddened by the odor of the liquid—had buried his face in the 
goblet and drained it to the last drop—then with a shriek he 
clutched the air—and sank back in his seat. Then—as I turned 
to look at Lorraine—his beautiful form seemed to fade before 
my eyes. His white garments were turned to black—his face 
took on the expression of a demon—then with the cry: 

‘‘T have fallen—fallen to revenge my death!’’ he rushed 
wildly out of the room. It seemed to me that Lorraine had in- 
tended to forgive, but had fallen—a victim to his passion for 
revenge—to this brutal revenge. For before me—pale and still 
—was Pascal, who had been unable to resist the demon of drink. 
I wished myself back—Berhasham had vanished—back in the 
little shack—to awake from this wild dream—for, surely, it 
could not be real. 

There was a sudden darkness—a whirling—then, through 
the dim light of the little lamp, I could make out the outline of 
the native’s shack, and the pungent odor again assailed my 
nostrils. 
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As my eyes became accustomed to the light, I saw Pascal 
and was about to call his name—when I saw that he was asleep 
—no, too pale for that—too still. I shook him—I placed my 
hand upon his heart. It had ceased to beat. I looked around 
for the fakir—but we were absolutely alone. Horrified—dum- 
founded—lI took one last glance at Pascal’s poor dead form, and 
the interior of the shack—then dashed wildly for the door and 
rushed out into the night, I felt instinctively for my revolver— 
and my hand fell full upon its butt. Then I thought, as I ran, 
of its absence a moment before—but I did not stop to ponder 
over it——just stumbled blindly on into the darkness. 





SANTA CLAUS AND THAT OTHER FELLOW. 


‘‘Papa,’’ the boy asked, ‘‘is it not almost time for Santa 
Claus to come again?’’ 

The father reasoned with himself. Certainly the lad was 
too old now for this myth, and he would inform him. There 
was no such person as Santa Claus, he told the boy. It was 
only a fictitious personality: the real givers at Christmas were 
his own parents who made use of this disguise. 

The boy was saddened by this overthrowing of the fond 
childish illusion. He was about to leave the room, when a new 
thought came uppermost. 

‘‘Father,’’ said he, ‘‘is not this Devil that you have filled 
us up with another Santa Claus?”’ 














